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loss of her eye, she was still good-looking, and there 
UPON THE PARISH. is no doubt might have married comfortably in her 
I am a denizen of an enlightened district, known to | own class, could she have forgotten her first love. 
those who know it at all by the name of Doubledale, | But she did not forget him, and never listened to a 
and comprising within its limits the angles or fag-| second suitor. Reuben married within the twelve- 
ends of four distinct parishes. We Doubledalians are | month, which made no difference in her resolution ; 
in some sort a peculiar people, inasmuch as we are | only she settled down into a quiet, sober state of 
almost entirely wanting in the middle-class element. | thoughtfulness, marked by more of action and less 
We have abundance of gentility and refinement | talk than usual. She now left off those little allure- 
among us, and we have a sturdy class of agricul- | ments and vanities of dress which none knew better 
tural labourers, village handicraftsmen, and domestic | than she how to dispose of to advantage, and took to a 
servants, who, taken in the aggregate, make up our | plain russet gown and white apron, which she wore 
poor. But beyond the butcher, the baker, the inn-| without variety from one year’s end to another. 
keeper, the draper, and a few other trades-people | People said she was grown stingy and penurious, and 
tolerably well to do in the world, we have positively | was hoarding her money—though what she could 
no tiers-état. Perhaps if that element had been more | hoard out of a wage of six pounds a year was rather 
plentiful with us, I should not have had the following | problematical. 
tale to tell—at any rate, I have a suspicion that way.| I remember calling at the house one day when her 
Let the reader judge. mistress was not at home, and finding Mary sobbing 
Mary Gibbs, when I knew her first, was a black- | bitterly—the tears running out of the blind eye in a 
eyed, bright-faced, neat-footed lass of nineteen, busy | stream. I asked her what was the matter, and she 
as a bee in Farmer Brindle’s dairy. This must have | told me that she had been endeavouring to make a 
been at least forty years ago, for I was a child then, | provision for the future, as she was quite alone, without 
and often got curds and cream and junket from her | a relation in the world, but that the club at which she 
hands in my holiday visits to the farm. Mary had a| had applied for admission had refused her entrance- 
sweetheart, a stalwart yeoman, somewhat fierce and | money, and turned her off because she was blind of an 
fiery tempered, who had fluttered all the other candi- | eye. I tried to comfort her, but the blow had struck 
dates for her favour, and kept them effectually at | deeper than I imagined, and the poor wench was 
bay. She was proud of her jo, but not averse to anger | writhing under the feeling that all the world had 
him a little at times by innocent flirtations and asser- | abandoned her on account of her misfortune. I have 
tions of independence, which Reuben Carter was the last | reason for thinking that after this she gave up all 
man to accept in a quiet spirit. Hence they quarrelled | idea of a provision for the future, as a thing beyond 
almost as frequently as they agreed, and sometimes | her ability. 
played at deaf and dumb for weeks together. It| About this time I left Doubledale, and for five- 
happened miserably that while one of these fits of | and-twenty years saw it no more, save at intervals 
estrangement was at its height, Mary, while romping | few and far between, in which I have at this time 
in the hay-field with one of her male cousins, stumbled | no recollection of the doings of Mary Gibbs. When, 
upon a rake, the prong of which pierced one of her | about five years back, I came again to reside among 
bright black eyes, and deprived it of sight and | the scenes of my childhood, I naturally rummaged 
seemliness for ever. up all the old associations, and revived as many of the 
The bodily sufferings of the poor girl were the least | old memories as would appear at my conjuration. 
of the bad consequences of her misfortune. Reuben | When at length I made inquiries for Mary Gibbs, I 
lacked the magnanimity which would have done him | found that that once familiar designation had degene- 
honour, and though he visited Mary in her affliction, | rated into ‘Old Molly,’ or ‘One-eyed Molly,’ and that 
and made up the quarrel between them, he was not | she was still living a life of servitude, though not in 
proof against her unlucky disfigurement; and, finally, | a regular way. Too old and infirm for constant ser- 
when she got well of the wound, he told her with a| vice, she now wandered from house to house, and 
curtness which his ignorance only could excuse, that | from parish to parish, doing and bustling wherever 
they were to think no more of each other. work was to be done—glad of a meal or a sixpence 
Mary, to get out of Reuben’s way, left Farmer | in payment of her feeble labour, and rather tolerated 
Brindle’s when the next hiring-term came round, and | than encouraged by those who had known her in her 
engaged herself as maid-of-all-work at the house, better days. 


of a relative of my own, at Doubledale. Spite of the | Further inquiries brought out further facts. The | 
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woman, it was told me, must have saved money, as 
she spent literally nothing on herself, and had had 
good wages for thirty years. But it was more than 
suspected that all her earnings had gone to Reuben 
Carter’s widow and children, for whose sake she had 
been fool enough to impoverish herself, and would 
certainly become chargeable to the parish in her old 
i age. I sought out the foolish woman, but she was so 
altered by time, and the vicissitudes of a hard lot, 
that but for the wanting eye, I should not have 
/ recognised her. She had totally forgotten me, and 
nothing I could adduce would recall me to her remem- 
brance. She was living then in a tumble-down cot- 
tage by the roadside with another old woman, who, 
crippled with rheumatism, sat at her door im the sun- 
shine making lace. 

The old habit of personal tidiness and the old 
independent spirit yet characterised Molly. She rose 
early, and went to work, if she had work, or if not, 
went seeking it, or gathering sticks for fuel, or sat 
down by her companion with pillow and bobbins, and 
worked, albeit but slowly and unskilfully, at the 
lace-making. I know not if at this time she derived 
any assistance from those who had employed her 
during her years of efficient service; one thing is 
certain—she never asked for any—and it is probable 
that it was but very little that was voluntarily 
tendered. 

Three years back, the winter was bitterly hard in 
Doubledale. Molly found but slender employment, 
and the two old women, by all accounts, were hard 
put to it for food and fuel. In her endeavours to 
obtain the latter, Molly stumbled in a_ by-lane 
through a rut in the snow, and sprained her ankle so 
badly that she could not rise to her feet. It was 
shortly after dawn when she fell, and she lay on the 
frozen ground till after sunset, and there she would 
have perished in the night, but that her old com- 
panion raised the alarm, and sent persons out to 
search, by whom she was carried home and laid on 
her bed. The doctor attended ler, but was unable to 
set her on her feet before the spring came round, and 
then she was incurably lamed, the foot being bent 
aside owing to tlie lapse of time between the accident 
and the application of the remedy. Here was an end 
at once to Molly’s domestic servitude. Nothing 
remained for it now but the lace-making, and to that 
she turned with all the energy that age and infirmity 
had left her. In a few months, by working hard, and 
for long hours, she was able to earn sixpence a day, 
| besides the cost of material. It was enough, she 
said—she didn’t want much; but when, from any 
; cause, the collector who took all the work of the 
, | village, failed to come round, then she was put to 
| shifts, or had to borrow a small sum against his 


coming. 

But Molly had hardly become an expert lace- 
maker when the sight of her single eye began to fail. 
She could not afford to give it rest, but went on with 
her work as long as she could see to goon at all— 
\ and not till she could see no longer did she send for 

the doctor. It was a bad case, such as was not defin- 

able by any terms in the English dictionary, and had 
to be described by long, jaw-breaking Latin words. 
The doctor was the only man that could give the 
disease a name, but that was all even he could do in 
the matter: it was a disorder that refused to be cured, 
and went on from bad to worse. Poor Molly pined 
i and fretted under the treatment and the confinement, 
| and grew wretchedly thin and feeble before she grew 
j totally blind, as she did after six months of it. When 
that climax came, the charitable impulses of the few 
friends she had had all subsided, and, to avoid starva- 
tion, nothing remained for her but the parish. But 
what parisli? There was the difficulty. ‘The strip of 
waste ground on which the tumble-dowm cottage 


stood, was owned by neither of tlie four parishes whose 
point of junction was supposed to be somewhere there- 
about, and was declared to be extra-parochial. Molly 
had passed her last term of servitude in Podlington, 
and to Podlington, accordingly, she was driven in a 
cart at the doctor's orders. ‘The relieving officer of 
that parish was, however, too sagacious a fellow to 
take her in on the doctor’s authority; and he sent 
her back again, with a half-quartern loaf. Next day, 
she was mounted in the cart once more, and de- 
spatched to Much Bingle, with orders, if they would not 
take her in there, to carry her on to Stoney Bingle, 
where she must be taken in, as it would be too late to 
return that day. ‘The authorities at Much Bingle 
were as sagacious as the Podlingtonians, and would 
not hear of such an unwarrantable intrusion; and on 
to Stoney Bingle the poor creature was jolted through 
a tempest of rain that drenched her to the skin, and, 
getting there just at dusk, was shot out, willy-nilly, 
in spite of the protestations of the master and matron 
of the workhouse, who found themselves suddenly 
saddled with a blind, helpless old cripple, racked with 
pain and half-dead with exhaustion. 

Stoney Bingle is a very poor parish, hardly able to 
provide for its own paupers, and it was of course all 
the more indignant at the scurvy trick which had 
added to its burdens. A meeting of rate-payers was 
called, and poor Molly was brought before them for 
examination. ‘They could get nothing out of her, 
however. She could not recollect where she was borm 
—could not recollect anything, in fact; her memory 
was gone—she was Mary Gibbs, that’s who she was, 
and she was blind; couldn’t they let her alone, and 
not shake her old bones to pieces in a cart ? 

It was plain there was no information to be had 
from Molly; so the master set about searching the 
four parish registers, in which, after wasting as many 
days, he met with no more success—the name of 
Mary Gibbs not being to be found inthem all. Mean- 
while, Molly grew worse, wasting and wasting away. 
The Stoney Bingle doctor found out that she had, 
besides blindness, a whole complication of disorders. 
He strictly forbade her further removal, averred that it 
was sheer barbarity to have moved her at all, and gave 
orders that she should be provided with a water-bed 
to lie on, Stoney Bingle shrugged its shoulders, and 
looked blank, but the doctor suggested that they 
might sue the woman’s parish for the expense, and 
compel them to pay. Stoney Bingle, being indignant, 
and just in the mood to compel any body to do anything, 
seized the idea, sent up to London for the water-bed, 
paid ten pounds for it, made the poor woman as 
comfortable as they could, and then set their lawyer 
at work to see who was to be compelled to reimburse 
them. The lawyer soon found out that Doddington 
parish, though it disowned the strip of ground on which 
the tumble-down cottage tried to stand, had, twenty- 
two years before, actually levied a poor-rate upon @ 
then tenant of said cottage, and had by that act 
rendered itself liable. Against Doddington, therefore, 
Stoney Bingle commenced their action. Doddington, 
on the other side, bristled up, took counsel’s opinion, 
and set their attorney at work to defend their rights. 
The two doctors also entered the lists—he of Stoney 
Bingle publishing an inflammatory statement of the 
woman’s case, and reflecting bitterly upon the carting 
process as a part of the treatment of his rival—and 
he of Doddington hurling back the slanderous impu- 
tations of his opponent, and ridiculing him as an 
ignoramus, with a sly allusion to quacking in a 
water-bed, for which he need travel no further than 
the first pond. A rejoinder followed, as a matter of 
course, and the dispute grew hot and furious. The 
patients and partisans of either sculapius took up 
the quarrel, and all Doubledale was svon split up 
into the water-bed faction and the cart faction; 
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private dissensions grew out of the division, and 
seeds of animosity were sown which will hardly die 
out with the existing generation. 

When the action came before the courts, it proved 
a knotty and difficult question. ‘The examination of 
witnesses and records, and the search after prece- 
dents, spun out the proceedings to an enormous 
length, and when at last a verdict was found for 
the plaintiffs, it was with liberty to the defendants 
to move a new trial. Doddington moved a new trial 
forthwith, which came on in the following term, and 
then Doddington, in its turn, got a verdict. ‘There 
was some hitch, however, in the evidence, and an 
appeal was granted, at the instance of Stoney Bingle, 
toa superior court. A third time, all the expense had 
to be incurred over again, with additional burdens 
and delays—and then the upshot was, thet the jury 
could come to no decision at all, but recommended 
that the business should either be compromised or 
referred to arbitration. 

By this time, the litigants on both sides were getting 
horrified at the expenses incurred, and in spite of a 
good deal of outward bluster, were secretly longing 
for an end to the business. So they chose their 
arbitrators, and between them it was finally settled 
that each side should pay its own expenses, and rest 
content with a drawn battle. 

But still the bone of contention remained —the 
unfortunate Molly. What was, after all, to be done 
with her? To determine this question, a deputation 
was appointed to visit her, and investigate her case, 
with a view to an amicable settlement of the difficulty. 
When they met on the margin of the water-bed, 
Molly could do little more than smile languidly in 
answer to their questions. They*could get no cole- 
rent reply to any of their inquiries. When she spoke, 
she babbled childishly of childish things—of cowslips, 
buttercups, and daisies, and of Farmer Brindle’s dun 
cow, done into butcher’s meat fifty years ago. 

‘I think this here woman’s wits is a wanderin’,’ 
said one of the deputation; ‘what do you think, 
Muster Boodle?’ 

* Well, I thinks ’em be,’ said Boodle. 

_ ‘Well, gentlemen, if that’s your opinion,’ said the 
master of the workhouse, ‘that settles the business— 
for, you see,’ he continued, ‘if this woman's wits is 
wanderin’, she’s not right in the head; and if she’s 
not right in the head, she’s out of her mind; and if 
she’s out of her mind, she’s mad; and if she’s mad, 
you see, she’s a case for the county lunatic asylum, 
and we've all of us done with her.’ 

So spoke the oracle, and so it was decided. Molly 
went to the county asylum, where she lingered out a 
few months more in peaceful unconsciousness, and 
never woke to the sense of her sorrows, Sixpence a 
day would have kept her out of the cart and the 
water-bed, and in the use of her faculties to the last ; 
but nobody had an indisputable right to pay it. We 
Doubledalians flatter ourselves that we are not hard- 
hearted ; we went to law not to save our charity, but 
to defend our rights—on principle—and now we have 
to pay the piper. 


THE STORY OF A HERO. 


Ir there be any who deny to General Garibaldi the 
title of the Best soldier of his time, there are none 
but must admit him to be the most Unfortunate. 
His fights through life have all been fought up-hill. 
Now the servant of this republic, and now of that, he 
has been contending, almost from boyhood, against 
despots, dictators, and all sorts of powers of darkness 
in both the New and the Old Worlds, always with 
inadequate forces, and generally with insufficient 
| results ; and yet this Soldier of Misfortune, Freelance 


as. in some measure he was obliged to be, is allowed 


on all hands to have nothing of the Dalgetty in him, 
but to have roamed the world like a faithful Knight- 
errant, wearing the favour of his mistress, Liberty, 
at all times in his helm. 

Although, some years ago, this Journal contained a 
memoir of Garibaldi, compiled from the best sources 
which were then attainable, we make no apology for 
reintroducing him to our readers; since not only has 
the man himself become of tenfold importance, but 
the story of his life is now related by his own lips. 

It is his wandering mode of existence, perhaps, 
which has rendered him so indifferent to such 
respectable details as dates, that he has not 
informed us, in this his autobiograply,* of the year 
in which he was born. Born he was, however, and 
in the town of Nice, where he was brought up to 
his father’s calling, which was that of a common 
seaman, a reverse of fortune having compelled him 
to serve in vessels which had once been his own 
property. Garibaldi was a good son to both his 
parents, but his mother seems to have been the object 
of his especial affection. 

‘One of the greatest sorrows of my life is, that I 
am not able to brighten the last days of my good 
parent, whose path I have strewed with so many 
sorrows by my adventurous career. Her tender affec- 
tion for me has perhaps been excessive; but do not I 
owe to ler love, to her angel-like character, the little 
good that belongs to mine? ‘To the piety of my 
mother, to her beneficent and charitable nature, do I 
not perliaps owe that little love of country which has 
gained for me the love, sympathy, and affection of 
my good but unfortunate fellow-citizens ?’ 

Being, as he very frankly owns, much fonder of play 
than of work, the boy learned but little, nor that little 
long. Becoming weary of his school-life, he proposed 
to some of his companions that they should make 
their escape, and seek their fortunes, and actually 
contrived, as he often did in later days, to inoculate 
them with his own enthusiasm. 

‘ We got possession of a boat, put some provisions on. 
board, with fishing-tackle, and sailed for the Levant. 
But we had not gone as far as Monaco, when we 
were pursued and overtaken by a “corsair,” com- 
manded by my good father. We were captured without 
bloodshed, and taken back to our homes, exceedingly 
mortified by the failure of our enterprise, and dis- 
gusted with an abbé who had betrayed our flight. 
When I recur to the principles which were inculcated 
at school, and the motives used to encourage us to 
study, I am now able to understand their unsoundness 
and their evil tendency. We were in danger of 
growing up with only selfish and mercenary views; 
nothing was offered as a reward for anything we could 
do but money.’ 

His tenderness of disposition—still retained, not- 
withstanding the many buffets he has received at the 
world’s hands—was, in youth, extreme; and we find 
him confessing to ‘ weeping bitterly for several hours’ 
over a grasshopper whose leg he had inadvertently 
torn off, as well as ‘deriving the highest pleasure,’ 
when quite young and small, in saving a poor woman 
from drowning—for which sort of aquatic feats, 
indeed, he has the reputation of a Newfoundland dog. 
The openness with which his own good deeds are 
spoken of is, in truth, at first a little startling, 
although we are soon persuaded that this arises from 
nothing less than the simplicity of a great and modest 
mind. The young Garibaldi made many voyages 
with his father, wherein he perfected himself in sea- 
manship, and the second voyage was made to Rome. 
Hitherto, lie had only admired and thought of that city, 


* The Life of General Garibaldi, Written by Himself. Translated 
and Admirer, Theodore Dwight. Sampson 
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‘once the capital of a world, but now of a sect;’ but 
henceforth it became dear to him above all things. 
An ardent lover of Italy, even at this early age, ‘I 
felt a strong desire to become initiated in the mys- 
teries of her restoration, and sought everywhere for 
books and writings which might enlighten me on the 
subject, and for persons animated with feelings cor- 
responding with my own. On a voyage which I 
made to Taganrog in Russia, with a young Ligurian, 
I was first made acquainted with a few things con- 
nected with the intentions and plans of the Italian 
patriots, and surely Columbus did not enjoy so much 
satisfaction on the discovery of America, as I expe- 
rienced on hearing that the redemption of our country 
was meditated. From that time I became entirely 
devoted to that object, which has since been appro- 
priately my own element for so long a time. The 
speedy consequence of my entire devotion to the 
cause of Italy was, that, on the 5th of February 
1834, I was passing out of the gate of Genoa, at 
seven o'clock in the evening, in the disguise of a 
peasant, a proscrit. At that time my public life 
commenced ; and afew days after, I saw my name for 
the first time in a newspaper, but it was in a sentence 
of death.’ After this, it became expedient that he 
should seek his means of livelihood upon the South 
Atlantic rather than the Mediterranean. Under the 
flag of the republic of Rio Grande, he embarked with 
his friend Rosetti on board their hired cruiser, the 
Mazzini, manned by twenty hands, to wage war 
against the empire of Brazil. Some of his crew were 
lovers of Liberty in the restricted sense of Licence, 
rather than that lofty one which he himself enter- 
tained of her; and having captured a prize, would 
have behaved to their prisoners in a privateering, not 
to say a piratical manner. 

‘I found them affecting ferocity to intimidate the 
~ Brazilian sailors, whom we had made prisoners. 

took immediate steps to repress all such conduct, 
and to tranquillise the fears which they had excited, 
assuring the crew that they should be uninjured, and 
kindly treated, and set on shore at the first con- 
venient landing-place, with all their own personal 
property. <A Brazilian, a passenger in the sumaca, 
took the first opportunity, after coming on board, to 
offer me a casket containing three valuable diamonds, 
in a supplicating manner, as if afraid for his life; but 
I refused to receive it, and gave peremptory orders 
that none of the effects of the crew or passengers 
should be taken from them under any pretext what- 
ever; and this course I pursued on all subsequent 
occasions, whenever I took any prizes from the 
enemy; and my orders were always strictly obeyed.’ 
On the River Plata, their provisions failed them, and 
they had no boat to land with, and thereby procure 
any. A house, however, being visible about four miles 
from shore, Garibaldi determined to arrive at it, and 
at any cost obtain some bullock’s meat ; he therefore 
embarked upon the cabin dining-table, accompanied by 
one of his sailors, and moved on towards the land, not 
navigating, but rolling through the breakers of that 
dangerous shore, which at last he reached in safety. 
It was still more difficult to return with the necessary 


cargo. 

‘Maurizio and I fastened the meat to the legs of 
the table, which were in the air, the table itself being 
a upside down on the water, and then we 

unched out into the river to make our way to the 
vessel. But the weight of the cargo and crew proved 
entirely too great, and we immediately began to sink, 
until we stood in the water; and on reaching the 
breakers, the agitation caused so much rocking, that 
it was almost impossible to proceed, or even to keep 
our footing. Indeed, we were in actual danger of 
drowning; but after great exertions, we reached the 

Luisa with our load of provisions, and were hailed 


by the shouts of our companions, whose only hope 
for subsistence depended on our success.’ 

Never, we imagine, was piece of beef beheld on that 
side of a dining-table before, nor ever hero, since the 
days of Peter Bell, saved by such a contrivance. In 
the Plata he fought his first battle against two armed 
launches of the Oriental government, which were 
beaten off after a sharp action, wherein he was very 
severely wounded. His dear friend Fiorentino perished 
in this engagement, and he was obliged to give that 
man to the waters of the La Plata, who, on his part, 
had promised never to commit his own (Garibaldi’s) 
body to the waves. It seems a singular trait in this 
modern Ulysses that he should indulge in so ‘super- 
fluous’ a fancy as this, but ‘let a stone,’ prays he, in 
the words of Ugo Foscolo, ‘ distinguish mine from the 
innumerable bones which Death sows on land and in 
the sea.’ His wound presently compelled him to seek 
surgical aid at Gualaguay, which place he was not 
permitted to leave without the permission of Rosas, 
‘the traitor of Buenos Ayres, who never acted with 
a good reason.’ As soon, therefore, as he recovered 
his health, he determined to escape, and provided for 
that purpose horses and a guide. 

‘I had fifty-four miles to travel, and that distance 
I devoured in less than half a night, going almost the 
whole way on the gallop. When day broke, we were 
at an estancia within about half a mile of the town, 
My guide then told me to wait in the bushes where 
we were while he went to inquire the news at the 
house. I complied, and he left me. I dismounted, 
and tied my horse to a tree with the bridle, and waited 
a long time. At length, not seeing him return, I 
walked to the edge of the bushes, and looked about in 
search of him, when I heard behind me a trampling 
of horses, and on turning round discovered a band 
of horsemen, who were rushing upon me with their 
sabres drawn. ‘They were already between me and 
my horse; and any attempt to escape would have 
been fruitless—still more any effort at resistance. I 
was immediately seized and bound with my hands 
behind me, and then placed upon a miserable horse, 
and had my feet tied under him. In that condition 
I was taken back to Gualaguay, where still worse 
treatment awaited me. Such were the impressions 
made upon my feelings by the barbarous usage which 
I received at that time, that 1 have never since been 
able to recall the circumstances without a peculiar 
agitation of mind; and I regard that period as the 
most painful of my life. When brought into the pre- 
sence of Millau (the governor), who was waiting for 
me at the door of the prison, he asked me who had 
furnished me with the means of escape. When he 
found that he could draw no information from me on 
that subject, he began to beat me most brutally with a 
club which he had in his hand. He then put a rope over 
a beam in the prison, and hung me up in the air by 
my hands, bound together as they were. For two hours 
the wretch kept me suspended in that manner. My 
whole body was thrown into a high feverish heat. I 
felt as if burning in a furnace. I frequently swallowed 
water which was allowed me, but without being able 
to quench my raging thirst. The sufferings which I 
endured after being unbound were indescribable, yet 
I did not complain. I lay like a dead man; and it 
is easy to believe that I must have suffered extremely. 
I had first travelled fifty-four miles through a marshy 
country where the insects are insufferable at that 
season of the year; and then I had returned the 
same distance with my hands and feet bound, 
and entirely exposed to the terrible stings of the 
mosquito, which assailed me with vigour; and after 
all this, I had to undergo the tortures of Millau, who 
had the heart of an assassin.’ 

Through the generous conduct of a lady, however, 
Garibaldi at length obtained his liberty ; and indeed 
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throughout his hazardous career, he ap to have 
been especially indebted to the fair sex, in whose 
bosoms his bravery and enthusiasm always excited 
a powerful interest. While in command of a couple 
of launches of the Republic, and when on shore with 
only thirteen of his men engaged in making charcoal, 
he was surprised in the wood-house by the Imperialist 
commander Maringue, and fought a hundred and 
fifty enemies, from nine in the morning until three in 
the afternoon, killing and wounding many of them, 
and finally forcing them to retreat. 

The entrance of the Lagoon dos Tatos was com- 
manded by two towns in the hands of the Imperialists, 
8o that it was judged impossible that the Republicans 
should shew face in its waters; but our hero caused 
his launches to be transported in carts drawn by 200 
oxen, over the intermediate country, and with vast 
labour set them afloat in Lake Tramandai. This 
part of the lagoon was very shallow, having only 
about four feet of water at high tide; besides, ‘on 
that coast, which is very open, and all alluvial, the 
sea is never tranquil, even in the most favourable 
weather, but the numerous breakers stun the ear, 
and from the distance of many miles, their roar 
sounds like peals of thunder.’ Here, with his usual 
ill-fortune, Garibaldi’s own launch was wrecked. 

‘I was at that time on the top of the mast, hoping 
to discover some point of the coast less dangerous to 
approach. By a sudden turn, the vessel was rolled 
violently to starboard, and I was thrown some dis- 
tance overboard. Although in such a perilous situa- 
tion, I did not even think of death; but knowing I 
had many companions who were not seamen, and 
were suffering from sea-sickness, I endeavoured to 
collect as many oars and other buoyant objects as 
possible, and brought them near the vessel, advising 
each man to take one to assist him in reaching the 
shore. The first one who came near to me, holding 
to a shroud, was Eduardo Mutru, and to him I gave 
a dead-light, recommending him not to let it go off 
on any account. Carniglia, the courageous man who 
was at the helm at the moment of the catastrophe, 
remained confined to the vessel on the windward side, 
béing held down in such a manner by a Calmuc jacket 
which confined his limbs that he could not move 
himself. He made me a sign that he wanted my 
assistance, and I sprang forward to relieve my dear 
friend. I had, in the pocket of my trousers, a small 
knife with a handle; this I took, and with all the 
strength I was master of, began to cut the collar, 
which was made of velvet. I had just divided it, 
when the miserable instrument broke; a surge came 
over us, and sunk the vessel and all that it contained. 
I struck the bottom of the sea like a shot; and the 
waters which washed violently around me like whirl- 
pools, half-suffocated me. I rose again, but my 
unfortunate friend was gone for ever. A portion of 
the crew I found dispersed, and making every 
exertion to gain the coast by swimming. I succeeded 
among the first; and the next thing after setting my 
feet upon the land, was to turn and discover the 
situation of my comrades. Eduardo appeared at a 
short distance. He had left the dead-light which I 
had given him, or, as is more probable, the violence 
of the waves had torn it from his grasp, and was 
struggling alone with an appearance that indicated 
that he was reduced to an extremity. I loved 
Eduardo like a brother, and was affected beyond 
measure at his condition. Ah! I was sensitive in 
those days! My heart had never been hardened; 
and I was generous. I rushed towards my dear 
friend, reaching out to him the piece of wood which 
had saved me on my way to the shore. I had got 
very near him, and excited by the importance of the 
undertaking, should have saved him, but a surge 
rolled over us both, and I was under water for a 


moment. I rallied, and called out, not seeing him 
appear; I called in desperation, but in vain. The 
friend dear to my heart was sunk in the waves of 
that ocean which he had not feared in his desire 
to join with me in serving the cause of mankind. 
Another martyr to Italian liberty without a stone in 
a foreign land. The bodies of sixteen of my com- 
panions, drowned in the sea, were transported a 
distance of thirty miles to the northern coast, and 
buried in its immense sands. Several of the remainder 
were brought to land. There were seven Italians 
I can mention Luigi Carniglia, Eduardo Mutru, 
Luigi Stadirini, Giovanni D.; but three other names 
I do not remember. Some were good swimmers. In 
vain I looked among those who were saved to discover 
any Italian faces. All my countrymen were dead. 
My feelings overpowered me. ‘The world appeared to 
me like a desert. Many of the company, who were 
neither seamen nor swimmers, were saved.’ 

The affection for his fellow-countrymen in the 
heart of this iron man is at all times very touching, 
although he is by no means blind to their short- 
comings. He openly wishes that his own people 
were like those of his adoption, the Monte-Videans, 
hardened by a life of privations, among whom no 
lamentations were ever heard, except for the want 
of permission to fight. ‘O Italians,’ cries he, ‘O 
for the day when you shall be united and enduring 
like those children of the desert; the stranger shall 
not then trample upon your soil; he shall not con- 
taminate your air. Italy will then take her proper 
place among the first nations of the earth! .... 
Since the battle of Novara, in Piedmont, I could never 
compare my countrymen with the Monte-Videans 
without blushing.” The Italian Legion, however, 
which Garibaldi commanded during the defence of 
Monte-Video, distinguished itself greatly, and drew 
forth his warmest encomiums. ‘Soldiers of a day, 
they fought indeed like veterans. Such are the 
Italians, such are the sons of the despised nation, 
when struck with the generous idea of what is noble.’ 
What noble ideas had Garibaldi himself, even upon 
matters of warfare, may be gathered from these 
reflections upon the taking of Jamaica, a town on 
this lagoon which he has a peremptory order from 
his general to cause to be sacked. We particularly 
recommend them to the notice of the holy Father, 
who has issued orders of merit for Perugia: 

‘I wish for myself, and for every other person 
who has not forgotten to be a man, to be exempt 
from the necessity of witnessing the sack of a town. 
A long and minute description would not be sufficient 
to give a just idea of the baseness and wickedness of 
such a deed. May God save me from such a spectacle 
hereafter! I never spent a day in such wretchedness 
and in such lamentation. I was filled with horror; 
and the fatigue I endured in restraining personal 
violence was excessive.’ 

While engaged in this expedition, Garibaldi first 
met with that heroic woman who was destined to be 
his wife. He often reproached himself, poor fellow, 
for removing her from her peaceful home to the 
stormy scenes in which his lot perforce was cast. 

‘I felt most deeply self-reproach on that day when, 
at the mouth of the Po, having landed, in our retreat 
from an Austrian squadron, while still hoping to 
restore her to life, on taking her pulse I found her a 
corpse, and sang the hymn of despair. I prayed for 
forgiveness, for I thought of the sin of taking her 
from her home.’ 

Among the happiest moments of his checkered 
life, however, he writes, ‘I counted that in which, at 
the head of the few men remaining to me after numer- 
ous conflicts, and who had gained the character of 
bravery, I first mounted, and commenced my m 
with my wife at my side, in a career which had always 
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attractions for me, even greater than that of the sea. 
It seemed to me of little importance that my entire 
property was that which I carried, and that I was in 
the service of a poor republic unable to pay anybody. 
I had a sabre and a carbine which I carried on the 
front of my saddle. My wife was my treasure, and 
no less fervent in the cause of the people than my- 
self; and she looked upon battles as an amusement, 
and the inconveniences of a life in the field as a pas- 
time.’ When a little son arrived to these wanderers, 
their perils became no longer pleasures to them. In 
the most difficult parts of the road, and in crossing 
Trivers, he carried in his retreats this poor little infant 
in a handkerchief tied round his neck, and contriving 
to keep him warm by his breath. It became absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that some less venturous mode of 
life should be adopted, and Garibaldi became first a 
cattle-dealer, and then a teacher of mathematics at 
Monte-Video. There it was, and in the Monte-Videan 
cause against Buenos Ayres, that, now as sea-captain, 
and now as land-general, our hero principally distin- 
guished himself, and won the admiration of all, and 
the devoted affection of his banished countrymen, the 
Italian Legion. It was from thence, and with the 
remnant of that veteran band, that Garibaldi sailed, 
in 1848, for Europe, to aid so signally in the defence 
of the Italian Republic at Rome, threatened by four 
different armies. In that exploit, unsuccessful as it 
necessarily was, he justly reaped more glory than 
comes to most men from great victories. The auto- 
biographical part of the volume concludes where its 
interest to us Europeans really begins—with his 
departure for South America. The insignificant 
republics of that continent were certainly favoured 
with a champion such as any commonwealth, however 
vast, might well be proud of: he has since then greatly 
distinguished himself in a more important sphere; 
and he is now placed in circumstances which are 
likely to tax to the uttermost his energy, and per- 
haps his noblest self-denial. In Italian politics, it is 
scarcely safe to predict confidently of the future of 
even a Garibaldi; but if the volume which we have 
been considering is to be relied upon, it is to Gari- 
baldi above all men that we must look as the 
of a united Italy. 


THE NEEDLE AND THE POLE. 


‘True as the needle to the pole,’ is one of those tradi- 
tional similes which, under favour of poetical licence, 
have still a wide popular currency, but which plain 
matter-of-fact science has put sadly out of joint. The 
truth is, that this same compass-needle enjoys a much 
higher character than it has any title to, for its con- 
stancy is of a very negative kind. It is steadfast in 
its attacliment to the pole only so long as all other 
charmers are kept carefully out of the way; but when 
left to its own devices, is as wavering and shifty as 
can well be. If people only knew what a fickle little 

it is, they would not be so fond of pointing to 
its fidelity as the measure of their own. When the 
compass was first brought into use, it was, of course, a 
very rough affair indeed, and a few points out or in 
was not thought anything of; but as the instrument 
was improved year after year, and rendered more 
delicate and sensitive, its irregularities were exposed. 
The deviations of the compass, on account of local 
attraction, were known so far back as 1684, and since 
then, many a sad mishap has been traced to them. 
In 1803, the war-ship Apollo, and with forty out of a 
convoy of seventy merchantmen under her charge, 
were wrecked on the coast of Portugal, all because their 
compasses threw them out in their steering, and made 
them fancy they were three degrees more to the west- 
ward than they really were. At the end of 1842, the 


of France, and went to pieces. The captain —| 
steered exactly according to his charts, and their 
accuracy was vouched for by many who had gone 
the same route. No one could conjecture how the 
accident had happened, till, soon after, the discovery 
of a large iron tank among the débris of the wreck 
at once cleared up the mystery. It was then recol- 
lected that the tank was placed almost immediately 
below the binacle compasses; and as the magnetic 
intensity of a hollow object is as great as if it were solid, 
it must have exerted an influence on the needle equal 
to that of 468 tons-weight of iron, and so produced a 
deviation of several degrees. ‘These are only two 
out of many cases of a similar kind which might be 
cited; and, of course, the increasing use of iron in the 
construction of vessels tended to aggravate the irre- 
gularities of the compass. Complaints at length grew 
so rife that the Admiralty had to bestir themselves, 
A Commission of Inquiry was appointed; and the 
result of their report was the institution, in 1842, of a 
Compass Observatory, under the charge of the late 
Captain Johnston (the author of an able work upon 
The Deviations of the Compass, from which some of the 
materials for this paper have been drawn), for the 
testing and correction of all compasses used in the 
royal navy; and this step has been attended with the 
happiest results. 

‘The observatory is situated at New Charlton, within 
a short walk of Woolwich Dockyard; and is a very 
shy, unpretending establishment. You might pass it 
and repass it a hundred times, and never suspect it was 
an important government institution connected with 
a great national work. All you see from the road is 
an elegant domicile, fronted by a trim lawn, and sur- 
rounded by a large well-ordered garden, at the end of 
which, a little wooden summer-house, as it seems, may 
be observed peeping out amidst the trees. The large | 
house serves as the offices of the department, and 
the residence of Mr Brunton, the gentleman in charge 
of the place; a resident assistant; while the unpre- 
tending structure in the rear is not a summer-house, 
but the observatory proper. 

In the main building we find one room in the upper 
story appropriated to the reception of specimen-com- 
passes of different nations and times, from the coarse, 
roughly balanced needles of the past, to the more 
complex and finished instruments of our own day; 
a second room contains a variety of apparatus 
for experiments with iron, steel magnets, &c.; and a 
third, a galvanic apparatus, a deflecting instrument, 
and a specimen of the copper bowl invented by Sir 
W. Snow Harris for carrying into effect the discovery 
of M. Arago, that copper stilled the vibrations of the 
needle. 

The observatory itself is an octagonal structure of 
wood, to which we ascend by a flight of stone steps. 
It is placed at a distance from other buildings, in 
order that it may be free from the local influence of 
iron, and that metal is rigidly excluded from its con- 
struction. ‘The nails and rivets, the lock and key, in 
short, everything that is metallic about it, is of copper. 
No other metal is allowed to enter the narrow pre- 
cincts of the observatory ; even brass is under a ban, 
for though, when pure, it is safe enough, it has been 
found that, if not of the very best quality, the flirting 
little needle will coquet with it when iron is not at 
hand. On entering the building, you see before you 
three stone pedestals, in a line from north to south, 
built up from the ground through openings in the floor, 
from which they are kept perfectly isolated, in order 
that the instruments placed upon them may be as 
free as possible from all extraneous vibration. On 
the pedestal to the south stands a tall glass tube, 
enclosing a collimator magnet, suspended with the 
utmost delicacy by threads of unwrought and un- 
twisted silk. If these fibres were the least twisted, 
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they would in turn twist the magnet, and hinder it 
from lying in the line of the true magnetic north. 
This magnet is provided with an index, so finely 
graduated, that it contains 160 divisions within half 
an inch. On the centre pillar is placed a transit 
instrument, looking through which you can see the 
collimator magnet gently oscillating backwards and 
forwards, and can read off on the index the meridian 
fur the moment. ‘Two shutters in the roof open 
upon the heavens in the direction of the true or 
geographical meridian, which has been determined 
by observations on the stars, and a meridian mark 
put up accordingly, which, being compared with the 
reading of the collimator, taken by the transit glass, 
at once shews the variation. This is observed at 
intervals during the day by the assjstant, and 
carefully recorded. 

In general, the daily oscillations of the needle are 
regular and periodical from east to west, and vice 
versd, twice a day, each journey occupying some six 
hours, and depend, it has been conjectured, upon 
electrical currents produced by variations of tempera- 
ture at the surface, in consequence of the changes in 
the sun’s position with regard to the horizon. The 
ground of this theory is, that about the same 
time in the morning that the influence of the sun 
begins to be felt, the needle starts off towards the 
west, as though it retreated before it; but the fact 
that the same thing has been observed in the case of 
magnetic needles down in very deep cellars under- 
ground, where neither solar light nor heat could 
possibly penetrate, somewhat shakes one’s faith in 
the supposition. The needle does not, however, 
invariably move in a regular manner. It is subject 
to sudden agitations and disturbances, which are 
caused by temporary discharges of electricity, the 
aurora borealis, and other meteorological phenomena, 
and are known to extend simultaneously over con- 
siderable portions of the globe. Besides the daily 
variations of the magnet, a slower and more per- 
manent oscillation between east and west is always 
going on. About 1660, the magnetic meridian was 
due north; in 1819, it was in the extreme west— 
namely, 24 degrees 40 minutes; and at present, it 
is rapidly changing back again towards the east, 
being as far on its way as 21 degrees 80 minutes 
west. When the observatory was first started, a 
castellated wall was built on an eminence about a 
quarter of a mile off, on which an index, similar to 
that of the collimator—only, of course, very much 
larger—was printed in white and black, for the pur- 
pose of indicating the magnetic meridian of the 
moment; but so rapid is the movement of the needle 
towards the east, that for the last four or five years 
the wall has been useless, the magnetic meridian 
having passed beyond its limits. 

The north pedestal, which is somewhat shorter than 
the other two, is fitted to receive the compass that is 
to be tested, and is, as it were, the prisoner’s dock. 
There it sits while the trial is going on, and there it is 
acquitted or condemned. Here is one waiting judg- 
ment—let us inspect it. Those whose idea of a com- 
pass is confined to the primitive needle poised on a 
card, will be a little puzzled to understand the con- 
struction of a standard compass. So far as you can 
see, there is no needle at all, yet the card on which 
the points of the compass are marked points duly to 
the north. Lift off the card, and you will see how it 
is managed. Instead of a needle, four slips of the best 
Strasbourg steel, such as is used for clock-springs, are 
fastened edgewise to the bottom of the card, which is 
cemented to a sheet of transparent mica, and poised 
by means of a ruby cap on a pivot of what is called 
iridium, a substance harder than steel, and which 
does not corrode by exposure to the atmosphere. 
‘The compass bowl is constructed of copper, in order 


to calm the vibrations of the needle. The Admiralty 
Standard Compass is also provided with an azimuth 
circle, and a tripod for taking observations at sea or 
surveying on shore, and costs altogether L.25, 

Now for the testing. The ‘ panel,’ as Scotch law- 
yers say, being in the dock, the examiner, who acts 
in the double capacity of judge and crown 
cutor, having scrutinised the workmanship of the 
instrument, and seen that its parts are complete 
and properly fitted together, proceeds to take the 
evidence of the collimator and the transit as to 
the exact magnetic meridian for the moment. In 
the glass of the transit telescope are fixed three 
spiders’ threads, the centre one of which is made to 
coincide exactly with the meridian for the moment, 
as shewn by the index. The transit glass is then 
turned right round, so as to face the northern, instead 
of the southern pedestal; and if, on looking through 
it, you find that the centre thread cuts the compass 
card in two exactly from north to south, then it is 
considered to be in adjustment, so far as its magnetic 
axis is concerned. If the two lines do not 
then the card is taken off, and the steel bars, which 
are movable, are shifted so as to bring the axis of the 
card in acordance with the magnetic meridian. This 
is, of course, the chief point to be determined, but the 
work of examination is by no means over. A variety 
of other processes, equally exact and delicate, have to 
be gone through, and the proofs of accuracy multiplied 
before a verdict of acquittal is passed. The compass 
is then provided with a certificate of character, and is 
ready to be fitted up in any vessel. 

The certificate of character, however, only holds 
good so long as the compass is kept in a place like the 
observatory—free from the local influence of iron, 
Once on board ship, it is not to be trusted to without 
a further examination. The process that is then gone 
through is known by the name of ‘swinging the ship,’ 
which has certainly rather a startling sound about it, 
especially when the ship to be so treated weighs some 
thousands of tons, and carries five or six score of guns. 
In reality, however, it requires no great physical exer- 
tion, The compass is placed in the position it is to 
occupy during the voyage, with all the guns, shot, arm- 
stands, and everything else that is iron, arranged exactly 
as they are to be when at sea. While one observer 
remains on board, another goes on shore with a second 
compass, and takes up his station in some open spot, 
where he can be distinctly seen from the ship. The 
ship is then put with her head due north, and ata 
given signal, both observers mark the direct bearing 
of each other’s compass. The ship’s head is then 
gently warped round to the next point, when its 
reciprocal bearings are again taken, and so on round 
all the thirty-two points of the compass. The differ- 
ence between the two bearings gives the amount of 
deviation on the part of the compass on board ship; 
and a table is made out of its errors, by which, when 
at sea, the readings of the compass may be at any 
time corrected. In some merchant-ships, it is the 
custom to fasten magnets to the deck of the vessel in 
the neighbourhood of the compass, in such positions 
as will counteract the local attraction of the iron, and 
save the trouble of allowing for the errors; but this 
expedient, though it serves well enough for coasting- 
vessels, is useless in other latitudes, for while the 
magnets are permanent in their intensity, the induced 
magnetism of the iron is constantly changing. For 
the same reason, of course, when a ship passes from 
one hemisphere to another, or makes any great change 
in her geographical position, it is necessary to go 
through the ‘ swinging’ again, and have new tables of 
errors made out. 

Besides the compasses for the royal and East 
Indian navies, those supplied by the Board of Trade to 
the merchant-service are examined at the observatory ; 
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and various foreign states, such as France, Russia, 
Portugal, Turkey, the United States, Sardinia, and 
Egypt, are, through the courtesy of our government, 
indebted to this department for the examination 
and correction of specimen compasses. Altogether 
from 1500 to 1700 compasses are here passed in review 
in the course of each year; and when one thinks of the 
number of ships amongst which these are distributed, 
for the correction of the common compasses by which 
they are steered, it is easy to see the immense import- 
ance of this establisliment. In the mere prevention 
of damage to our ships, through accidents caused by 
errors of the compass, the observatory saves the country 
every year a vast sum of money ; and it has also done 
a great service in awakening the attention of nautical 
men to the imperfections of the compass, and to the 
necessity of having reliable instruments. Some ‘old- 
salts’ may grumble a little at being bothered with 
these new-fangled notions; but when the ‘dirty’ 
weather comes, and they find themselves tossing off a 
dangerous coast, they are more disposed, we suspect, 
to be comforted by the scientific reflection that they 
have a good ‘standard compass’ to steer by, than 
by the sentimental one that there is ‘a little cherub 
who sits up aloft to look after the life of poor Jack.’ 


TROUBLES AT SANDSTONE. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IIL—THE FAR EAST. 


*Mrs Fisk, mum, is Muster Lennox in the way? 
If so be, I’ like to see him.’ Thrusting his grizzled 
head in at the kitchen doorway of Prospect Cottage, 
Jim Bowes made the above inquiry of Captain 
Linders’s housekeeper, next day. 

‘No, he ain’t in the way ; and what may be your 
business, pray?’ Mrs Fisk spoke in a somewhat 
sharp key, and stirred not from her post by the fire, 
for veal cutlets require concentration of mind, and 
it doesn’t do to be disturbed when you pride yourself 
on your cookery. 

*You’re busy, mum; I'll look in again,’ said Bowes 
apologetically. 

‘Hey ?’ cried the old lady, turning round with a 
fork in her hand, anda fiery visage. ‘ You’ll do what? 
Bless my soul, if it ain’t you, Jim! Why couldn’t 
you say so before? Walk in, and sit ye down. Mr 
Lennox will be home directly—dinner’s waiting.’ 

Thus invited, the old sailor stepped into the 
kitchen. 

*Why, what have you got there? If ever there was 
a man fond o’ rubbish, it’s you, Bowes. We want no 
more o’ your tackle here, I’m sure. This house is 
full enough of such like.” Mrs Fisk alluded to a 
small armory of ramrods, gun-stocks, and fishing- 
rods that Jim Bowes carried under his arm. 

*These be Mr Lennox’s property. I’ve been a- 
cleanin’ ’em up a bit. He won’t want ’em any more, 
I ’spects. Jim gave a melancholy glance at the 
memorials of past exploits by field and flood, as he 
laid them down on the kitchen dresser, 

*Put ’em on the floor—put ’em on the floor!’ cried 
Mrs Fisk ; and Jim was in a fair way for a scolding 
for his want of regard for the spotless piece of furni- 
ture, when there came the click of the garden-gate, 
and the sound of footsteps on the gravel-path outside. 

*You ’ll excuse me entering through the kitchen, 
Mrs Fisk, but I want a word with you,’ said Mr 
Lennox, putting his head in at the door with a good- 
humoured smile. ‘Hollo! Bowes! you here. The 
very man! I want you, Jim, to run over to Lyn- 
mouth for me, and bring back a dozen of Wesley’s 
hymn-books, well bound and of good print. Are you 
in good walking trim to-day? Here’s the money. 


Get back by seven, and keep the change for your 
trouble.’ 

Jim could not have looked more astonished than 
he did, had he been desired by Mr Lennox to go and 
purchase him a dozen elephants, or a pair of ostriches, 
or a talking-fish, in Lynmouth market. ‘ Hymn- 
books, did you say, sir?’ He took the money, looked 
at it, turned it over, and then stared at Mr Lennox 
with a puzzled face. 

‘Well, Jim, got anything more to say?’ 

*No, sir; hymn-books, you said, I think? But if 
you ’re goin’ away to-day, why ’—— 

*But I’m not, Jim. Changed my mind since last 
night—never do keep it four-and-twenty hours ; do I, 
Mrs Fisk? I see; all my fault—dinner spoiling. 
I'll be ready in five minutes ;’ and so saying, Mr 
Lennox hastened out of the kitchen. 

Jim Bowes stood lost in thought for full five 
minutes. At the end of that time his face suddenly 
brightened, and bidding Mrs Fisk good-day, he set 
off on his journey. ‘Ay, ay,’ muttered the old 
fellow to himself as he went on his way, ‘I like that; 
I do. It looks well on him. He wants to make it 
up wi’ Martha Hawser, and he couldn’t ha’ found a 
better way.’ 

This solution of the difficulty was so satisfactory 
to the old sailor, and it placed his errand in such a 
pleasant light, that he made a mere nothing of the 
four miles between Sandstone and Lynmouth. He 
was back again ere sunset, following the pathway 
along the top of the cliff, with the parcel of books 
under his arm, stopping from time to time to wipe 
his brow with his cotton handkerchief, and give a 
look at the sun sinking grimly to rest behind three 
black bars of cloud that stretched across the sea. He 
was gazing out westward, when suddenly he beheld 
a figure stand between him and the flush in the sky. 
A minute before, and not a soul was in sight: the 
figure seemed to have risen up out of the long grass, 
a few yards from where he stood. = 

‘I’ve been waiting for you this hour,’ said Susan 
Watson—it was she who spoke—‘ waiting here to 
speak to you alone, and where none might hear us. 
You told me I’d a hard time before me, but it’s harder 
nor I thought. I’d better be lying out yonder at the 
bottom o’ the brig—where I should ha’ been, but for 
you—than leading this dog’s life.’ Her brows were 
knitted, her lips compressed; her whole figure 
expressed resentment and dogged suffering. 

‘Nay, Sue; you forget what you have to live for,’ 
began the old sailor; ‘ you forget your promise’—— 

*No, I don’t, Jim. That’s the hardest of it all. 
It’s mother and the children as will suffer: it’s them 
as I feels fur. Her voice shook, but she checked 
herself, and continued: ‘ He’s done it, Jim: Michael 
Hawser’s refused to give me work this turn. I went 
down to the yard to-day, to ask to be taken on (he’s 
engaging hands for the winter); but he bade me go 
about my business. I offered to do any work he’d 
set me to, either at the sail-making or the rope-walk. 
I begged hard for them at home; but it was o’ no use. 
He turned me out o’ the yard before ’em all, wi’ 
words harder than blows.’ 

* He’ll come round, Sue, he’ll come round.’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘When I think o’ them at home, and winter before 
us, and mother ill wi’ grief and trouble, I’m nigh 
beside myself. It’s all my doing—my doing! O 
Jim, I ain’t got a friend in all the world!’ She hid 
her face between her hands, and cried bitterly. 

*Yes you have. I’m your friend, ain't 1? Then 
don’t go and tell a lie. I’ll go and talk to Michael 
this very night, and we’ll see what can be done. 
Come along, my lass; look up. See what I’ve brought 
you for the old woman at home! It’s real stingo, I 
can tell you.’ The old sailor placed the half pound 
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of tea he had been purchasing in Susan’s trembling 
hand, and patted her gently on the back, bidding her 
cheer up. 


The sun had set, and night come down over the 
village and the sea, when Jim Bowes, having 
delivered his parcel at Prospect Cottage, started out 
for Michael Hawser’s house. It was the neatest and 
best built in Sandstone, and was the most thriving 
home in the place. Twenty years of thrift and good 
management as fisherman and seaman, together with 
lucky ventures of late years in the sail and rope 
making trade, had placed Michael in prosperous cir- 
cumstances. He was the owner of several cottages, 
possessed a couple of fishing-smacks, was a deacon 
of his chapel, and, both in secular and in spiritual 
affairs, occupied an important position in the com- 
munity where he dwelt. In spite of his severity, 


Michael Hawser was regarded by his neighbours as 
a good landlord, a just counsellor, and an honourable 
man. When Jim Bowes presented himself in the 
sail-maker’s parlour, he was by no means without | 
hope of the success of his mission. 

‘Sit down, Bowes,’ said Michael graciously to his | 
quondam companion, as he stood twirling his sou’- 
— in the doorway; ‘come near the fire, and sit | 

own.’ 

*Thank ’ee, Michael; I’m not cold. ‘You’re as 
warm and snug here as—as muscles,’ replied Jim, | 
at a loss for a simile. 

‘Yes, Martha feels chill o’ nights, and so we keep 
up a good fire,’ said Michael, laying hands on the | 
poker, and stirring the fire into a glow. 

* You don’t look over and above well, Miss Martha. | 
I ’ope that fright last night didn’t 

*O no, Jim; don’t trouble about that. I’m well | 
as usual, I think. It’s only my cough as troubles | 


Martha smiled at Jim from her arm-chair by the 
fire, and went on with her knitting with a tranquil 
face. Her pallid complexion and thin features offered | 
a striking contrast to the blooming appearance of her | 
sister, who was engaged in putting away the tea- | 
things, and making the chamber neat for the evening. | 

‘ Martha isn’t so well as I’d like to see her to-day | 
—not by a long way,’ whispered Michael in the old | 
sailor’s ear. ‘She had a bad night last night, and 
queer dreams. She looks pale and wasted-like, don’t 
she?’ The father sighed, and sat and gazed at his 
daughter with a sorrowful face. Jim was the first | 
to break silence. He was not much of a diplomatist, | 
so he plunged into matters forthwith, and, in a few | 
words, related the object of his visit. Before he had 
done speaking, Michael Hawser interrupted him. 

‘Say no more, Bowes; say nomore. Susan Watson’s | 
had her answer from me, and it’s o’ no use your trying 
to beg her in. I can’t do it. I’ve an account to give 
o’ my stewardship to a Master who will have His 
servants keep clean hands and hearts afore Him. 
I’d be wanting in my duty to Him, if I refused to 
put to shame the evil-doers.’ 

Jim hinted that Susan’s mother and little brothers 
were not evil-doers. 

* Bowes, have ye never heard that the sins of the 
guilty are oftentimes visited on the innocent? I’m 

for Mrs Watson, but I can’t answer other than 
I’ve done. If you’ll stay and have a bit o’ supper 
wi’ us, well and good; but I won’t hear any more o’ 
this matter.’ 

Jim Bowes muttered some excuse, and was about 
to take his departure, when there came a knock at the 
door. Ellen rose to open it, and quickly returned to 
announce that the stranger gentleman was there, and 
wished to know whether he might be allowed to 


enter. 
* Ask Mr Lennox to walk in,’ said Michael, looking 


considerably surprised at the announcement; and in 
he came. 

*Good-evening, Mr Hawser. I hope you will not 
think I take a liberty in coming in upon you at this 
hour. I called here this morning to inquire after 
your daughter—whom I foolishly annoyed last night 
by my gun—and, in the course of a ten minutes’ 
chat, I heard some mention of a scarcity of hymn- 
books in your Sunday-school class. I come to ask 
if I may be allowed to supply the deficiency ’—he 
turned to Martha as he spoke—‘ for, after the annoy- 
ance I caused you last night, it will be some little 
satisfaction to me to be of use to you, even in so 
small a matter as this.’ 

Martha looked at her father, and then at Mr Lennox. 
‘You ’re very kind to take this trouble to oblige me, 
sir. The books will be very useful. Ellen, reach a 
chair for Mr Lennox. You’ll sit down a while, sir?’ 

Had Martha Hawser been bred in May Fair, she 
could not have received the guest with more ease 
and better manners. Ellen presented a chair to Mr 
Lennox, but with a pretty awkwardness all unlike 
her sister’s quiet self-possession. Perhaps it was the 
visitor’s gaze that covered her cheeks with blushes. 
Mr Lennox followed her with his eyes till she returned 
to her seat. Then, turning to her sister, he said: 


| ‘Your fireside looks so cozy, I can’t resist your offer. 


I have a bachelor’s liking for a bright fire. After 


| three years’ absence from an English hearth, Mr 
| Hawser, one learns to appreciate our sea-coal, I can 


assure you. Don’t run away, Jim.’ The last words 
were addressed to old Bowes, who seemed on the 
point of retiring. 

* Ay, ay, you don’t see such fires as that in foreign 
parts; I should say, nowhere,’ remarked Michael 
Hawser. 

‘Nowhere, sir, as far as my experience goes, and 


| I’ve travelled some thousands of miles, too,’ replied 


Mr Lennox. 

‘I hear, sir, that you’ve been into the East, and 
seen the places where our Lord and Master dwelt. Is 
that true?’ inquired Michael. 

‘Quite true. I spent nearly two years in Asia 
Minor and the Holy Land.’ 

‘Then you’ve seen Bethany and Jerusalem, and 
Sinai and the Jordan?’ asked Martha, her eyes 
kindling with interest. 

*Yes, all of them.’ 

*O sir, I’d like to hear you talk o’ these places!’ 

*I shall be very much pleased to tell you anything 
about them. It is always pleasant to revive my recol- 
lections of travel. I kept no notes or diaries, as 
orthodox people do, so when my memory fails me, the 
record of my travels will be irrevocably lost.’ 

‘I should think, sir, you’ll not easily forget some 
places you ’ve seen,’ remarked Martha. 

‘No, not easily. Ihave a picture on my memory 
of a sunset by the Sea of Sodom—molten lead with 
tawny streaks of light streaming through wind-torn 
clouds; and another of a calm morning in the olive- 
valley of Gethsemane, that will never grow dim, I 
think.’ 

Gethsemane !’ murmured Martha in a low voice, 
her dark eyes riveted on Mr Lennox. And the little 
auditory drew nearer the speaker, and hung upon his 
words, as he told them of his wanderings amongst the 
sacred places of the earth. 

The evening sped swiftly away, and when the 
traveller consulted his watch he, as well as every one 
else, was surprised to find it so late. The amount of 
knowledge one of his hearers had displayed about the 
places he had been describing, astonished Mr Lennox 
not alittle. ‘You’ve read a great deal about Pales- 
tine, have you not?’ inquired he of Martha. 

‘Not much; but I think I remember pretty well 
what I’ve read.’ 
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‘Your remarks are more like those of a person who 
has visited the spots than of an inquirer about them. 
You must have studied history too.’ 

“I've read Josephus, and the history of the Sara- 
cens, but not much else. We haven't got many books 
in the house.’ 

*I’m sure you know every word there is in all we 
have!’ cried Ellen, and then she blushed as she caught 
Mr Lennox’s eye fixed on her, and pricked her finger 
with her needle. 

*I’ve wasted many hours that should ha’ been better 
employed, I’m afraid,’ said Martha. 

‘But you don’t think reading a waste of time?’ 
remarked Mr Lennox. 

*It depends on what you read. I think to read the 
sort o’ books one sees in the Lynmouth Library is 
worse than wasting time.’ 

*Do you mean the works of fiction ?’ 

*I mean those idle stories they call novels.’ 

*But there are good as well as bad novels. Some 
touch and improve the heart.’ 

Martha shook her head doubtingly. ‘People as 
lives in a world of real sorrows and real sins don’t 
need such like to touch their hearts; and as for 
improving them, if the Bible can’t do that, no novels 
can.—Father,’ she continued, ‘will you give us 
prayers? I feel ill to-night, and must go to my room, 
if Mr Lennox will excuse me.’ 

*Reach me the Bible, Ellen, and call Kezia in.’ 
Whilst his daughter summoned their old domestic 
from the kitchen, Michael roused up old Bowes, who, 
tired with his afternoon's walk, and rendered drowsy 
by the fire, had been snoring audibly the last five 
minutes. 

“I’ve not looked at my books yet, Mr Lennox. I 
must see them to-night,’ said Martha, placing her 


hand on the parcel lying on thetable. ‘ Here’s aknot 


on the string ; can you lend me a knife, sir?’ 

‘I’m afraid not. Stay,’ continued Mr Lennox, as 
Martha was about to unfasten it with her teeth; ‘I’ve 
got something here that will undo it.’ He slipped 
his hand inside his waistcoat, and drew out a small 
sheathed knife of curious shape and workmanship. It 
was studded with stones or coloured glass, and it 
glistened in the fire-light as he drew it out. ‘This 
will cut it in a twinkling,’ said Mr Lennox. 

But his hand is arrested by a sudden grasp, and a 
loud cry rings through the room: ‘Father! father! 
the knife! O my dream, my dream!’ With a look 
of terror Martha Hawser shrank back from Mr Lennox, 


*I can’t understand it,’ said Mr Lennox, as, half an 
hour afterwards, he and Jim Bowes made their way 
down the unpaved, unlighted road that constituted 
the main street of Sandstone. ‘I can't make it out. 
The knife was given me, twelve months ago, by a 
Mohammedan, at Cairo, whose child I had cured of 
an ague by a few doses of quinine. I don’t see what 
associations Martha Hawser can possibly have with it.’ 

* Martha’s a strange lass, sir,’ replied the old sailor. 
* It’s only of her dreams as has troubled her. She has 
uncommon queer dreams, has Martha.’ 


Late that same night, Michael Hawser sat by his 
daughter’s bedside. ‘Father,’ said the girl, raising 
herself from her pillow, with an anxious face, ‘ you 
mustn’t ask me; indeed, you mustn’t. I can’t tell it 
to you.’ 

Michael repeated the question he had just put, in a 
stern and peremptory tone. It admitted of no denial. 

‘It was this, then, father,’ said Martha, with 
trembling lips. ‘I dreamed last night that I was 
standing outside our chapel, and I couldn't get in, 
for the doors were locked. There was a great light 
streaming out of all the windows, and I looked in, 


and’—a spasm passed over Martha’s face—‘I saw you 
lying dead on the chapel floor, with that knife—the 
very same; I knew its glisten in a moment—buried 
in your heart!’ 


A LITTLE KING AND HIS LITTLE STATE. 


Heroes, martyrs, geniuses, philosophers, gladiators, 
members of parliament, statesmen, admirals, cir- 
cumnavigators, major-generals, lord mayors, bank 
directors, currency doctors, and all such great 

can always be found ; but those little rulers of a little 
kingdom who have achieved an immortality by the 
tie of a cravat, the deportment of a body, or the 
regulation ofa minuet, have been rare as comets in the 
firmament of history, from Petronius (Arbiter) down 
to the present hour. I am told that within the sacred 
precincts of the royal palace there is always an officer 
—with the usual number of deputies—whose duty it is 
to act as a guide to bewildered majesty in all the 
varied and endless ceremonials of state. This highly 
important functionary, whom they style the Lord 
Chamberlain, is intrusted with a power made up of 
trifles, superior to that which is wielded by the whole 
cabinet itself. He cannot declare war, nor can he make 
peace, but he can go a great way towards producing 
either of these states of national prosperity and adver- 
sity. His is the delicate task of regulating the relative 
social position of thosediplomatic visitors whorepresent 
the wisdom, power, and influence of their respective 
sovereigns at the court of the British nation. He 
has to decide how often an ambassador of a particular 
state shall be invited to the royal dinner-table; he has 
to see that the rival grand dukes of Meddlingbeggar- 
Seidlitz and Meddlingbeggar-Freischiitz have not the 
distinguished honour of visiting the palace on the 
same occasion. He has to see that the minister pleni- 
potentiary from Lapland is provided with those little 
delicacies of the culinary art without which life and 
diplomacy would be a burden to him; and he has to 
arrange those temporary partnerships in the state 
quadrilles, where territorial importance dances with 
Norman nobility, rather than skill with skill, beauty 
with beauty, and elegance with grace. Such are but 
a few out of a multitude of real cares of state 
which weigh upon the mind of the lord chamberlain. 
What he is, he is by appointment, by family in- 
fluence; and not by any divine right, any special 
aptitude, any self-creative power, or any extraordi- 
nary force of will. Such a man is an artificial, not 
a natural production; sustained by his environments, 
and not rising superior to them; a lord chamberlain, 
in fact, who was made, but not born. Generations of 
such men may come and go; may heal diplomatic 
quarrels by their suavity of manner and knowledge 
of their art; or may foster new dissensions by a 
clumsy administration of their delicate office ; but the 
outer world takes little heed of them and their doings, 
and they leave no mark in the written records of 
their time. Other men of obscure birth, of defective 
education, and of no very distinguished physical 
advantages, appear upon the fashionable horizon at 
distant intervals ; create their own little kingdom by 
some mysterious power, higher, because more sub- 
stantial in its manifestations, than genius ; and govern 
it without deputy or delegated authority, according 
to their own individual and fastidious tastes. 

Such men command a hearing, no matter what 
their different degrees of social influence may 
have been; and confessedly at their head stands 
Richard Nash, Esquire, commonly called Beau Nash, 
the King of Bath. Massaniello was a fisherman; 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a poor sous-lieutenant; 
Oliver Cromwell was a provincial brewer; and Richard 
Nash was born of poor but honest parents, in the 
obscure town of Swansea, in Glamorganshire, on the 
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18th of October 1674. His father was a minor 
partner in a glass-house, and his mother claimed 
some connection with gentility through her uncle, 
Colonel Poyer, who had the distinction of being killed 
by Oliver Cromwell for defending Pembroke Castle 
against the rebels. Some indications of future power 
must have shewn themselves in the mind of young 
Nash, for his father strained his little income to give 
his son a superior education, and the boy was sent 
to Jesus College, Oxford, to prepare for the study of 
the law. Here the proverbial idleness of genius was 
soon made manifest, and the future King of Bath 
does not seem to have reaped any advantage from 
his university life, or to have left any trace of it, 
except a first and only affair of the heart with a 
young lady whose name has not been handed down 
for immortality. His tutors sent him home with 
much good advice for himself, and many instructions 
for his father. 

The advice and the instructions seem to have been 
disregarded, for his next step in life was to enter the 
army by purchasing a pair of colours. His military 
life, however, was very short, as he soon became dis- 
gusted with even the slack attendance and moderate 
duties required of him, and he entered his name as a 
student in the books of the Temple. His studies, as 
might have been expected, were chiefly devoted to that 
second-rate luxury which was within his means; to 
dressing in an ostentatious style, that might have 
been judged tawdry by the canons of a severe taste; 
and to courting the bows and notice of that nobility 
whom he was afterwards destined to rule with a firm 
but becoming hand. Like all persons who have 
shone as distinguished members in that sphere to 
which the ambitious young Templar was now aspir- 
ing, he possessed the invaluable quality of a perfect 
self-assurance, disturbed by no nervous sensitiveness, 
or fear of becoming ridiculous. When he attempted 
a bow, he threw his whole intellect into the perform- 
ance ; marred it by no haste, by no want of respect 
for what he was doing, and concluded it with the calm 
consciousness that he had achieved perfection. 

For some years Mr Nash lounged away his leisure 
about town, gaining the acquaintance of many persons 
of fashion, birth, and fortune. In those days it was 
customary for the inns of court to entertain our 
monarchs with revels or pageants upon their accession 
to the crown, and this ceremony being accorded—for 
the last time—to King William III., the choice fell 
upon Mr Nash to conduct the whole with proper effect 
and decorum. The entertainment gave such general 
satisfaction, and brought out the peculiar abilities of 
Mr Nash in such a manner, that the Dutch monarch 
at once offered him the honour of knighthood. This 
Mr Nash thought proper to decline, at the same time 
delicately hinting to majesty that the offer would not 
be unacceptable if accompanied by a fortune. This 
suggestion his majesty, being at the time rather 
pressed for finances, did not entertain, and young 
Mr Nash was unrewarded in money-tribute for his 
taste and his pains. 

The die was cast. As the first essay dropped into 
the editor’s box, and proving successful, makes the 
future author; as the first applauded appearance 
upon the amateur theatrical boards produces the 
future tragedian or comedian, so the first triumphant 
discharge of the duties of a master of the Temple 
oe made Mr Nash a master of the ceremonies for 

fe. 

Besides his assurance, the future King of Bath had 
some virtues and some merit. If not brilliant, he 
was easy; his manners were always considered good, 
as they never relapsed into a state of rude familiarity ; 
he was never seen in a dirty shirt; and though not 
strictly just to his creditors, he was very generous to 
persons in distress. 


| 
Two wagers are on authentic record which Mr 
Nash was bold enough to win at this time: one of 
fifty guineas for standing with no other clothing but 
a blanket at the door of York Cathedral, as the con- 
gregation were coming out of church; the other 
a wager of a much larger sum for riding in Lady 
Godiva fashion through a village on a cow. 

These little eccentricities were thought nothing of 
at a time when young gallants drank wine strained 
through their mistresses’ gowns, ate the shoes of the 
beloved ones tossed up in a fricassée, and swallowed 
tallow-candles instead of toasted cheese. 

Mr Nash was now thirty years old (1704 a.p.), 
without fortune, or any prospect of acquiring one. 
Up to this time he had led a life of expedients; but 
he now entered openly upon the profession of a 
gamester. The spirit of gaming, introduced in the 
time of Charles II., had thriven considerably, though 
it was confined in England to the metropolis. At 
the close of autumn every year, sharpers from all 
countries arrived for the winter, leaving again at the 
approach of summer for Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Spa, and the 
Hague. Bath, Tunbridge, Scarborough, and other 
places of the same kind, were then only the resort of 
such as went for relief of disease ; their pleasures were 
rural, and the company was a mixture of broken- 
down splenetic London invalids, and hearty rustics in 
a state of rude health. People of fashion had no 
agreeable summer retreat; and when they reluctantly 
left the town, it was to spend their time with tenants, 
farmers, squires, parsons, and parsons’ wives. The 
great want of that age was a place where they might 
enjoy each other’s company, and win each other's 
money, as they had done during the winter in town. 

About the year 1703, when Queen Anne arrived 
there for her health, the city of Bath began to be 
frequented by people of distinction. The company 
was numerous enough to form a country-dance upon 
the bowling-green, to the music of a fiddle and a 
hautboy; and the amusements were varied with 
saunterings, in fine weather, in the grove, between 
two rows of sycamore-trees. Several learned physi- 
cians (Dr Jordan and others) had even then borne 
testimony to the salubrity of the wells; and the 
public pleasures, in 1704, were put under the direction 
of Captain Webster, a notorious gamester, as master 
of the ceremonies. 

The amusements, immediately before the advent 
of Mr Nash, were not considered elegant, nor even 
delicate. General society amongst the fashionable 
classes was by no means established; the aristocracy 
were haughty, refusing to keep company with the 
gentry at any of the public entertainments; smoking 
was permitted in the rooms; and ladies and gentle- 
men appeared in a disrespectful manner at balls and 
assemblies—the former in aprons, and the latter in 
boots. There were no regulations as to the time 
of meeting and departure, and when the company 
liked each other—which was very seldom—they danced 
till morning. 

The lodgings for visitors were paltry and expensive ; 
the dining-rooms and other chambers were floored 
with boards coloured brown with soot and small-beer, 
to hide the dirt; the walls were covered with unpainted 
wainscot ; and the furniture consisted only of a few 
oak-chairs and a small looking-glass, with a fender 
and tongs. The city itself was mean and contempt- 
ible; there were no elegant buildings, no open streets, 
and no uniform squares. The Pump-house was with- 
out any director; and the chairmen permitted no 
ladies or gentlemen to walk home at night without 
insulting them. To add to all this, the whole place 
was tlireatened with ruin in its infancy, for one of the 
greatest physicians of the day taking offence at some 
affronts he had received, had begun to write against 
the medical efficacy of the waters, in a published 
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pamphlet, wherein he said ‘he would cast a toad into 
the spring.’ 

It was at this moment that young Mr Nash—the 
future King of Bath—made his quiet and unobtrusive 
entry into the unconscious city. He heard of the phy- 
sician’s threat, and at once, seeing his advantage, he 
assured the people that if they would give him leave, 
he would charm away the poison of the doctor’s 
toad with music. He was the right man, at the right 
time, in the right place. He was joyfully empowered 
to set up a band of musicians; the company very 
sensibly increased; the new-comer triumphed, and 
Beau Nash was declared King of Bath by the unani- 
mous voice of the visitors and people. 

He had reached, at one fortunate bound, the 
extreme height of his ambition; and no one could 
say that he did not fill his exalted position with 
dignity and honour. He had no other hold upon his 
supporters than the ability with which he discharged 
his duties ; and if many greater monarchs had only 
enjoyed their power by the same uncertain tenure, 
there would have been many shorter reigns to divide 
the chronicles of the historian. 

Beau Nash had some wit, which he spread as much 
as possible ; and when this failed him, he had plenty 
of vivacity at command. His town intercourse with 
people of fashion had taught him the characters of 
most of the nobility ; and he was tolerably acquainted 
with many of their private intrigues. He numbered 
amongst his friends ‘Old Sarah,’ Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who consulted him upon leases, bridges, canals, 
the well-known cascade in Blenheim Park, and the 
liveries of her footmen. He understood rank and pre- 
cedence with the utmost exactness (here was the 
born lord chamberlain), and being fond of slow and 
finery himself, he soon became a pattern of dress 
for others. His habitual charity increased in his new 

ition; and though constitutionally extravagant 
imself, he was fond of advising prodigal young men 
for their welfare. He was a good keeper of secrets ; 
and humane to the foibles of people, when they were 
not present to defend themselves. Though he gamed 
high, he always played very fairly. 

The first act of his beneficial reign was to promote 
a music subscription for a band of six performers, 
and for lighting and sweeping the rooms. The 
Pump-house was immediately put under the care of 
an officer, by the name of the Pumper, for which he 

id the corporation an annual rent. A row of new 

uses was begun on the south side of the gravel- 
walks, before which a handsome pavement was made 
for the company to walk on. Not less than seventeen 
or eighteen hundred pounds were raised in one year 
(1705-6), by subscription, and laid out in repairing 
the roads near the city. The streets began to be 
better paved, cleaned, and lighted, and the licence of 
the chairmen was repressed. ‘The company being 
still obliged to assemble in a booth, to drink tea and 
chocolate, or to game, Beau Nash undertook to 
remedy this inconvenience; and by his direction, one 
Thomas Harrison erected a handsome assembly-house 
for these purposes. A better band was procured, and 
the subscription was raised. Harrison had three 
guineas a week for the room and candles; and the 
music, two guineas a man. The money Beau Nash 
received and accounted for with the utmost exactness 
and punctuality. Gardens were added to this assem- 
bly-house; and the beauty of the suburbs continued 
to increase, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
corporation, who at this time looked upon every 
useful improv: t, parti ly without the walls, 
as dangerous to the inhabitants within. 

The power of Beau Nash was now secure; and to 
support it in a regal manner, he gave his subjects 
laws, which he drew up himself, and placed in the 
pump-room. These laws do not exhibit Beau Nash 


to any advantage in a literary capacity; but it should 
be remembered that the letters and dispatches of 
Oliver Cromwell were badly spelled, even for that 
time, and still worse put together. Beau Nash's 
laws, for all their defects of mere style, were 
suited to the people and the occasion; and what is 
more, they were strictly observed, for they were 
administered by a man who was determined and 
impartial. Inspired by the character of his mission, 
he rose superior to all considerations of rank and 
station, and lectured a duke or a duchess upon any 
irregularity of dress or fashionable conduct with all 
the firm severity of John Knox when he preached 
against the vices of courts and palaces. 

The balls, by his directions, were to open at six 
with a minuet, danced by two persons of the highest 
distinction present, and to continue until the clock 
struck eleven. Then the master of the ceremonies 
ordered the music to stop, by lifting up his finger; 
and after some time allowed for becoming cool, the 
ladies were handed to their chairs. Royalty itself 
had no power to alter these regulations of the King 
of Bath. 

He was not less strict with regard to the rules 
and proprieties of dress. On one occasion, he stripped 
a white apron from a noble duchess, and threw it 
amongst the ladies’ women, on the hinder benches, 
declaring that none but abigails appeared in such an 
article of costume. He found more difficulty with 
the gentlemen in putting down duels and the use of 
the sword; but he succeeded at last, by having both the 
disputants arrested, whenever he heard of a challenge. 
The country squires were by no means submissive to 
him in giving up their favourite boots, and he only 
carried his authority by the aid of a rather weak 
satirical song of his own composition, and a satirical 
sketch, which was acted by a puppet-show. 

The city of Bath, under this new and beneficial 
reign, now became the favourite theatre of amuse- 
ments for all people of fashion. Upon a stranger’s 
arrival, he was first welcomed by a peal of the Abbey 
bells, and then by the voice and music of the city 
waits. For these civilities, the ringers generally 
received a present of half-a-guinea, and the waits of 
half-a-crown, or more, in proportion to the person’s 
fortune, generosity, or love of show. ‘These customs 
were generally liked, although the noise of the bells 
must have annoyed the sick; but the pleasure of 
knowing the name of every family that came to the 
town, counterbalanced the inconvenience. Invalids 
are fond of news, and upon the first sound of the bells, 
everybody sent out to inquire for whom they rang. 

After the family were thus welcomed to the city, 
it was the custom for its master to go to the public 
places, and subscribe two guineas at the assembly- 
houses towards the balls and music in the pump-room, 
for which he was entitled to three tickets every ball- 
night. His next subscription was a crown, half-a- 
guinea, or a guinea, according to his rank and quality, 
for the liberty of walking in the private walks belong- 
ing to Simpson’s Assembly-house ; a crown or half-a- 
guinea was also given at the bookseller’s, for which 
the gentleman was to have what books he pleased 
to read at his lodgings. At the coffee-house, another 
subscription was taken for pen, ink, and paper, for 
such letters as the subscriber might write at it during 
his stay. The ladies, too, might subscribe to the book- 
seller’s, and to a house by the pump-room, for the 
advantage of reading the news, and for enjoying each 
other’s conversation. 

Things being thus adjusted, the amusements of the 
day were generally begun by bathing, which was no 
unpleasing method of passing away an hour or so. 

The baths were five in number. On the south-west 
side of the Abbey Church, was the King’s Bath, which 
was an oblong square, the walls being full of niches, 
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and having steps at each corner to descend into it. 
This bath contained 427 tons of water, which, on its 
rising out of the ground over the springs, was some- 
times too hot to be endured by the bathers. Adjoin- 
ing the King’s Bath there was another of more 
temperate warmth, called the Queen’s Bath, which 
borrowed its water from the other. There were three 
other baths in the south-west part of the city—the 
Hot Bath, the Cross Bath, and one that was not so 
much frequented, called the Leper’s Bath. 

The hours for bathing were commonly between six 
and nine in the morning; and the baths were supplied 
with fresh water every day, the refuse being carried 
off by drains into the river Avon. 

In the morning, the lady was brought in a closed 
chair, dressed in her bathing-clothes; and being put 
in the water, the woman who attended presented her 
with a little floating dish, like a basin, into which the 
lady put her handkerchief, a snuff-box, and a nosegay. 
She then traversed the bath, if timid, with a guide; if 
otherwise, by herself, conversing in the water with 
any friends or acquaintances, male or female—for 
they all bathed together—and when she was satisfied 
with this part of the day’s amusements, she called 
her chair, and returned to her lodgings. A general 
assembly at the Pump-house followed upon this, some 
meeting for pleasure, and some to drink the hot 
waters. Three glasses, at three different times, were 
the usual portion for every drinker, and the intervals 
between every glass were enlivened by the harmony 
of a small band of music. From the Pump-house the 
ladies withdrew, from time to time, to a female 
coffee-house, and from thence they returned to 
their lodgings, to take breakfast. The gentlemen 
withdrew to their coffee-houses, to read the papers, 
or converse on the news of the day, with a freedom 
and ease not to be found in the metropolis. 

People of fashion sometimes gave public breakfasts 
at the assembly-houses, sometimes ordered private 
concerts, and sometimes attended these superficial 
lectures upon the arts and sciences. Concert break- 
fasts at the assembly-houses were also a common 
morning amusement; and titled amateur-musicians, 
who could play upon any instrument, were allowed 
to join the orchestra, and bewilder the professional 
performers. When noon approached, some went to 
church, some went to the parade and the public walks, 
some to the bookseller’s, some to take exercise on 
horses or in coaches, some to the meadows round the 
town, and some to scale the romantic precipices that 
overhang the city. When the hour for dinner drew 
nigh, the company returned from their different recre- 
ations ; and the provisions were generally served with 
the utmost elegance and plenty. After dinner came 
evening-prayers, and then the company met a second 
time at the Pump-house. After this, they retired to 
the walks, and from thence to the assembly-houses to 
drink tea; the rest of the evening being occupied with 
balls, plays, or visits. The theatre was erected by 
subscription (1705 a.p.), by people of the highest 
rank, who permitted their arms to be engraven on the 
inside of the house. 

Watching over all these titled loungers seeking for 
health and amusement, was the founder of modern 
English watering-places, the refined and elegant King 
of Bath. The magistrates of the city began to find 
him useful and necessary, and took every opportunity 
of acknowledging his royalty. His equipage was 
sumptuous as a lord-mayor’s carriage, and that is 
saying a great deal; and when he travelled to Tun- 
bridge—which was a fashionable province thrown off 
from Bath, and also under his government—he 
appeared in a post-chariot with six grays, and 
outriders, footmen, and French horns. His dress 
still preserved its early tawdry character, and he 
always wore a white hat. This state was not kept 


up by any money saved from the management of his 
monarchy, nor by any grants made to him by the 
people to whom he was so useful and indispensable. 
He lived upon his fair skill as a gamester in an 
age when gambling was considered one of the neces- 
saries of (fashionable) life. Even at the gaming- 
table he conducted himself with propriety, not to 
say humanity ; and when he found a novice in the 
hands of a sharper, he always warned him of his 
danger. The games then in vogue were Gleek, 
Pimero, In and In, the Ace of Hearts, Pharaoh, Basset, 
and Hazard. After an act passed in the twelfth year 
of William ITI., rendering these amusements unlaw- 
ful, the games of Rolly-polly, Marlborough’s Battles, 
and EO, were set up, and were largely supported by 
the very noblemen who had given their voices in aid 
of the amendment of the law. ‘Tunbridge claims the 
merit of being the first place where the revival of 
gaming flourished; and here it was that the King of 
Bath was found defiling his royalty. All kings have, 
in their time, been guilty of crimes and mistakes, and 
Beau Nash was only mortal like the rest. Charles II. 
sold Dunkirk for his own private ends; and the 
King of Bath entered into a secret partnership with 
two individuals for illegal gambling purposes. No 
records of business were kept; he was put off with 
small sums of money at different times, and defrauded 
at last of several thousands of guineas. 

The next blot upon his career was the introduction 
of the EO tables into Bath, and another secret part- 
nership with the keeper of the rooms. The success 
of the experiment was far greater than what could 
have been expected, though Beau Nash, as before, 
never reaped his stipulated share of the benefit. By 
a very decisive act passed in 1745, all gaming was 
thoroughly put down, and the King of Bath having, 
as he asserted, been defrauded by his associates of 
something like twenty thousand pounds, was weak 
enough to give publicity to his secret dealings by the 
institution of a Chancery suit. His legal proceedings 
failed, and from that time (1745 a.p.) his unexampled 
popularity was on the wane. Many enemies arose 
against him, and his time was occupied in con- 
tinual disputes. He began to grow weak, decrepit, 
and garrulous—he was turned seventy—and his 
favourite mode of refuting slanders was by printed 
bills, composed in a confused, obscure, unintelligible 
style, which he used to thrust into the hands of every 
acquaintance whom he met. In his younger days, he 
was far from handsome; his person was clumsy, 
large, and awkward; his features were strong, and 
peculiarly irregular; and in his old age he was 
positively ugly. 

The most substantial monument of Beau Nash’s 
generosity and humanity was the establishment of 
a hospital at Bath for the relief of poor people who 
came for the benefit of the waters. This asylum, 
though not built with his own private funds, was 
mainly created by his industry and influence. It 
was about this period when he received snuff- 
boxes from the Prince of Orange, and the principal 
nobility and gentry, when he held levees, and had 
his buffoons, flatterers, and even dedicators, that a 
full-length statue of him was placed by the cor- 
poration of Bath in Wiltshire’s ball-room, between 
the busts of Newton and Pope. He was no great 
wit, even in his younger days; and as he grew 
old, he grew insolent, though always prompt to 
check any exhibition of the same failing in others. 
If a lady refused to dance a minuet, he would 
ask if she had got bandy-legs. He would ridicule 
natural defects, and was no longer the same gay, idle, 
thoughtless creature. He forgot how to supply new 
modes of entertainment; he had outlived the fashion, 
as well as his general popularity. Happy is the beau 


whom the gods take young. He grew fretful and 
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peevish, and, what is worse, he forgot the deference 
due to birth and quality, and mistook the manner of 
settling rank and precedence. The once great mind 
was evidently giving way; the greatest of natural 
lord chamberlains was nothing but the wreck of his 
former self. It was about this time, when in compa- 
rative poverty, that he demanded the payment of an 
old and singular gambling debt. Playing on one 
occasion, many years before, with a noble earl who 
was madly fond of gaming, Beau Nash had the for- 
tune to win the whole of his property, including his 
estate, and the very carriage at the Coor. When the 
nobleman was sufficiently punished for his weakness, 
the successful player handed back the whole of his 
winnings, merely stipulating that he should be paid 
five thousand pounds whenever he thought proper to 
make the demand. No such claim was ever made by 
Beau Nash during the life of the reformed earl; but 
when made, some time after his death, it was honour- 
ably paid by his heirs. This is something to balance 
—perhaps overbalance, considering the manners of 
the time—the gaming-table partnerships at Tunbridge 
and Bath. 

The broken-down King was now abandoned by the 
great; and his only resource was to fall back upon 
those classes whom he had once affected to despise. 
His position as master of the ceremonies, which he 
still retained, was sought after by many people who 
endeavoured to obtain it by blackening the character 
of the dying monarch. At the advanced age of eighty- 
six, exasperated by the neglect of those whom he had 
once assisted in their pleasures and their pains, and 
unconscious of his very inferior literary capacity, he 
formed the design of writing the history of his life. 
The Was never accomplished, nor even begun; 
and it was left for Oliver Goldsmith to perform, to 
order, in his Grub Street days, to whose anonymous 
book we are indebted for most of the facts contained 
in this sketch. 

Shortly before the old King’s death, which now 
rapidly approached, he received a pension of ten 
guineas from the corporation of Bath, payable on the 
first Monday of every month. At last he died at his 
house in St John’s Court, Bath, on the 3d of Febru- 
ary 1761, aged eiglity-seven years, three months, and 
some days. 

He was buried with considerable pomp, fifty 
pounds being immediately voted by the corporation 
of Bath for the expenses of his funeral. He was 
followed by clergymen, aldermen, charity children, 
masters of assembl y-rooms, the beadles of the hospital 
he had contributed so largely to endow, and, lastly, 
by the poor and grateful patients themselves. As 
one of the journals of the time expresses it, the crowd 
was so great, that not only were the streets filled, but 
the tops of the houses were covered with spectators. 
a | The papers overflowed with hundreds of elegies upon 

his death, and with epitaphs, groans, and characters 
innumerable. He was said to be sagacious, déhonnaize, 
and commode; to be indeed a man, and a constella- 
tion of the heavenly sphere. Venus, Cupid, and the 
Graces were commanded to weep; and Bath was told 
a thousand times that she would never find such 
another monarch. 

Nearly a century has passed away, and the salu- 
brious city has not found a successor to poor Beau 
Nash, ‘Times have strangely altered since then. 
No Abbey bells ring merrily now to welcome the 
visitor; but he is ushered in by the grinding screech 
of the railway carriage, the piercing shriek of the 
railway whistle, and the rumble of the jolting railway 
omnibus, or the hired railway fly. Streets of low 
hovels have spread out in many directions; and the 
city is full of the life and bustle of a crowded native 


population. The small number of jaded invalids and 
5 Shou loungers who still cling to the half-faded 


traditions of the place, have shrunk away in long, 
dismal gray stone avenues and squares, like a withered 
aristocracy of the past. The minuet, with all its 
stately glories, has gone with those who danced it; 
the measured airs of the last century are changed for 
the street-braying of a wild German waltz; the pack- 
ages of the once despised bagman are found in the 
halls of the most exclusive hotels; and the old spa 
sees all the favours of patronage lavished upon for- 
ward rival chits that have neither dignity, history, 
nor age. 


PIANOS. 


Let me make a clean breast of it at once, and abide 
by the consequences—I hate and detest pianos. 
Whether grand, cottage, piccolo, or cabinet, I hate 
them. In rosewood, in mahogany, in walnut, in tulip- 
wood, in marqueterie, or in bull, I hate them. The 
only time when my feelings are in a degree quiescent, 
is when the legs of one of these instruments of tor- 
ture are bound in hay-bands, and two stalwart porters 
are dragging it off to the Pantechnicon. But even 
then, when I remember that in due season it will re- 
appear in its usual position, ready, and, as I firmly 
believe, willing, to give forth its usual sounds, all my 
animosity returns, Like a bad joke forced into an 
agreeable confab by some brainless fellow who 
would divert the conversation for his own base 
ends, that inevitable piano puts an end to pleasant 
gossip, eclipses the point of your story by ‘ counter- 
point’ of its own, forces your attention into an arbit- 
rary channel, whether you like music or no, and 
subjects you to a discipline which, when you go into 
society for recreation, is abominable in the extreme. 
Of course, you can be ill mannered, and, while the 
instrument is in full swing, talk fortissimo; but then 
you make an enemy for life, and life is too short for 
that. I remember, not long ago, when at a friend’s 
house, the evening promised well for sociability, and 
when perhaps some delightful little bit of scientific 
discovery or improvement might, and would have 
risen on the tapis; when, in fact, I remember, 
one of our most learned savans had promised to 
explain the principles of a beautiful new philosophic 
toy, all chances of the exhibition were lost, owing to 
the permanent possession of the piano by a young 
lady, who, enamoured of her performance, scattered her 
riches in one perpetual stream of airs from every opera 
under the sun, not even affording us what is termed 
‘complementary intervals.’ Fora long time that fair 
being had said nothing, done nothing, and, I believe, 
thought as much, when the mistress of the house con- 
sidered it necessary to ask her to play. Then rose 
that hillock of white muslin, approached the piano, 
gravely twisted the music-stool, which always rises 
with the occasion, and demurely pulling off her gloves, 
took her seat. Gradually my heart sank within me, 
for, after a due regard to politeness, our dear professor 
stole to the door, and made off like a fox from cover ; 
yes, like some sagacious old dog departing from 
society he does not like, with his tail between his 
legs, so the dear, good doctor slyly secreted his 
apparatus in his coat-pocket, and stole away unper- 
ceived—the entire charm of the evening gone. 

A few years ago, society welcomed me into its most 
sacred arcanum under the title of a bon parti, and I 
need scarcely add that my popularity with mammas. 


| possessed of marriageable daughters was a matter fit 
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for the contemplation of the gods. Invitations came 
so fast, that the only question was which of them to 
choose; while the flattery, nay, more, the incense I 
received might have entirely turned my head, had I 
not been protected by an egis powerful in the 
extreme—I mean that one grand antipathy which I 
have given the reader to understand. 

When I say I was a bon parti, I desire to explain 
that I was supposed to be in the receipt of from two to 
three thousand a year; a sum quite sufficient both in 
strength and sweetness to attract those dear delight- 
ful May-flies of society, whose instincts, nurtured 
by maternal watchfulness, require no honey-bird to 
guide them to the hive. My abode was in one of the 
* genteel’ suburbs of London, where I lived rather than 
at the West End, because I fancied the air was purer, 
and because I could walk to the clubs every day, and 
thus get regular exercise. The view from the back 
of my house, I confess, was not inviting, for the walls 
of my neighbours’ gardens, when seen from a distance, 
formed a sort of gridiron of brickwork, whereon the 
feline tribe sat continually by day, but, when the 
shades of evening deepened, performed such a noc- 
turne as strongly reminded me of other performers in 
other places. 

I prided myself upon my house, and upon every- 
thing being in it in what is termed ‘apple-pie order’ 
—a phrase, by the way, which I wish the editor of 
Notes and Queries would explain. Possibly it alludes 
to the large amount of crust involved in keeping 
domestics in order, but the apple-part still remains 
an open question. In truth, my household generally 
was, I may venture to say, an extremely well- 
appointed one; and this fact, added to the general 
belief as to my ample fortune, was another reason for 
my being well received by the suburban heads of 
families who had a fair fluttering child of Eve ready 
for transplantation into a home of elegance and 
comfort. 

Be it clearly understood, I did not go into grand 
society : in the first place, because my income was not 
sufficiently large to enable me to play with success 
the part of parvenu, and also because, by mixing in 
my own sphere of life, I got both petted and spoiled, 
which suited my complexion and taste to a nicety. 
How, then, did I escape the snares and fascinations 
surrounding me? Was I encased in a chevaux de 
Jrise of vanity which prevented the trespass of affec- 
tion or love within the prickly boundary? No; I 
regarded human affection as one of the most esti- 
mable of human prizes. Was it that the selfish 
exclusiveness of bachelor-life, and, generally, its 
worthless pursuits, held me enslaved? No; I desired 
beyond measure to marry, and to concentrate 
myself in domestic life. Was it that I grew suspi- 
cious of being ‘taken in,’ of being accepted not for 
myself but my means, not for my person, but my 
purse? No; I knew perfectly well that amidst all 
the worldly maneuvring going on around me, the 
elements for making the most virtuous wives, and, 
when need be, heroic mothers, were everywhere to be 
found, and that many a gentle, sweet girl blushed at 
the forward bad taste of her mamma, and shrank from 
me because I was so exweedingly eligible. What, then, 
defended me from the shower of manna? What guarded 
me from that ever-sweet bait which was perpetually 
around me? Reader, the secret was—every young 
lady I ever met played the piano! I do not for a 
moment mean to say the disease was always chronic. 
Sometimes it took a spasmodic form, and after a prelude 
or 80, it subsided. Sometimes it assumed the shape of 
scales, which the patients had at their finger-ends. 
Occasionally it broke out in an ascent of ‘perfect 
major triads,’ Anon the complaint became dominant, 
and then the treatment of the tonic chord was neces- 
sary. But still, in some form or other, there the evil 


was; and in vain I searched for that one /usus nature 
who, either from ignorance or neglected education, 
did not, and could not, play the piano. Of course, I 
was too good a diplomatist to allow this most unnatu- 
ral dislike of mine to be known. Had I been so 
unwise, some clever materfamilias would surely have 
led me astray, if not by a wily pretence that the fair 
demoiselle had not even a bowing acquaintance with 
Euterpe, at least by the more innocent means of the 
suppressio veri. ‘Thus I religiously guarded my 
secret; but every day I became more eager in my 
search for the El Dorado, and for the period when I 
might shout Eureka. I will not pretend I desired 
to find any young lady totally devoid of ‘music in 
her soul.’ No one could be more sensitive to melody 
than myself—at least that sort of melody which has 
an undefined influence on the mind, partaking of the 
purely intellectual in combination with the sensuous, 
I have heard evoked by a common street-player a 
touch of sentiment, and, as it were, an aroma of sound 
reminding one, without knowing why, of the minstrel- 
poets of Provence or Languedoc ; while certainly the 
music of the human voice has a peculiar and almost 
magical power to lift the curtain of the past, as if we 
had lived amidst other scenes in other lands, or to open 
up glimpses of the future, full of sweetness, tenderness, 
and love. But how different to that scampering over 
the keys, that running up and down the chromatic 
ladder, and that general unsettlement of mind, 
manners, and morals produced by the piano! And 
then its ugliness! I have seen them made to shut 
up and look like a cabinet, and so far so good; but 
the moment the lid was let down, and that row of 
white teeth and black gums exposed to view, it was 
all over with me, and I would sooner have contem- 
plated a dentist’s paraphernalia.’ Then, again, look 
at those awful horizontal things exactly like hearses, 
containing the defunct remains of domestic peace and 
enjoyment. Eheu! how I hate them! Ihave heard 
the best players in the world, and hate them also. 
I have seen wire-strung fingers dancing like funtoccint 
along the key-board, and I believe the maestro who 
taught the trick dwells down in basso profondo. I 
have heard such devilries of sound, such agonies of 
the gamut, such a revolution in acoustics arising 
from this accursed instrument, as have turned my 
brain, and no doubt have been the cause of the 
phobia which now affects me. But here I am again 
indulging in anathema instead of pursuing the even 
tenour (O heavens! spell it not tenor) of my 


story. 

At length the great discovery awaited me—at 
length my patience was rewarded, and my perpetual 
self-sacrifice approved and accepted by the gods. 

O how beautiful was Bertha! How exquisitely 
soft her touch, how graceful her movements, how full of 
undulations her walk! Bertha was a poem, an ode, 
song, an idyl—everything but a hexameter. When I 
first met her, I was struck with the exquisite tone of 
her voice, and the general tone of her manners; and 
when I discovered there was not a piano in any part of 
the house, hope dawned upon me, and the aurora of 
a rising love swathed my soul in its bewitching 
colours. In sober truth, there was an air of genuine 
womanhood about Bertha quite out of my power to de- 
scribe; and since it is a certain something which all we 
men know and feel, yet find difficult to analyse, I will 
not invaile the sacredness of the feeling by endeavour- 
ing to do so! How delicious it was to find she 
possessed resources in herself perfectly distinct from 
instrumental aid! In short, Bertha, though tall, was 
perfection; and after I had taken the precaution to 
investigate every room—ay, every closet-—in the 
house, to make assurances doubly sure in respect. to 
that one desideratum, I made ourable 


and was y accepted. 
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When this fact became known, my popularity 
gradually melted away. Smiles were changed into 
bows, bows into bends, and bends into cuts oblique 
or direct. Of course, this only referred to those 
whose hopes had been dissipated by the Berthaic 
star about to rise on my domestic firmament; and I 
was in no way chagrined by the loss of such friends. 
After a very long search I had found my heart's 
desire, so I hurried on matters as much as pos- 
sible, and after some persuasion, an early wedding- 
day was named. 

Man proposes—as I had done—and Heaven dis- 
poses: or, as some one has it, 


Life ’s a bumper full of woes ; 
It cuts a caper, and down it goes ; 


which elegant and trite apophthegm I soon found 
applied to my own condition; not that I cut a caper, 
neither did I go down or collapse, but the carbonic 
acid gas of my existence was suddenly repelled, and 
left me, like bad soda-water, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. Reader, need I expatiate on the subject, when 
to you who know so well my idiosyncrasy and 
weakness, the dreadful fact is imparted, that on the 
very verge of marriage my fears were aroused that, 
after all my confidence and love, Bertha did play the 
iano. 
7 One day, I called unexpectedly for the purpose 
of surprising my beloved by the presentation of a 
bouquet nearly as big as myself, when at the very 
moment I knocked I distinctly heard the sound of a 
iano! In one moment, Hope with her flattering tale 
me to believe the tones proceeded from the adjacent 
house, but a repetition of the same awful sound con- 
vinced me I stood upon the threshold of despair. I, 
however, found sufficient presence of mind to enter 
the house with a tolerably calm air, and demanded of 
the servant if Bertha were at home. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied he with the tags, ‘ Signor Notetto 
is with my mistress.’ 

Signor Notetto! Had the earth yawned at m 
feet—had I been favoured with a glimpse of the 
veritable horns, tail, and hoofs of that interesting 
individual who is not so black as he is painted, I 
could scarcely have felt more horrified than at this 
announcement, and how I managed to reach the 
drawing-room is to me a mystery to this day. As I 
ascended the stairs, I caught sight of a man with a 
coal-black beard and moustache, and a roll under his 
arm; not such a roll as La Farnirina would have 
appreciated, but a roll of music, which I recognised 
by its hieroglyphics, by the devilish cuneiform of its 
character. I cast myself on a settee with that sort of 
vacant feeling which great grief produces, and taking 
up a book near me read these lines: ‘ More than 
three thirds or sixths in succession must not be used 
without necessity, in the similar motion, because that 
gives to the counterpoint a popular or vulgar cast 
of melody.’ I threw the awful instruction-book 
across the room, and I believe my mind would have 
given way under these combinations of misery, when 
fortunately Bertha entered the apartment. She 
smiled serenely, and held out her hand; but I touched 
it not. I suppose I was pale and peculiar-looking, for 
Bertha was evidently alarmed as she exclaimed: 
‘Merciful powers, George, what has happened 

After a pause I found words to say: ‘ Happened, 
Bertha! happened, do you say? Oh, how terribly 
you have deceived me—you whom I believed to be 
the incarnation of truth itself! Who was that I met 
coming forth from your study ?’ 

To my great surprise, instead of this query produ- 
cing the effect I expected, Bertha drew herself up 
rather haughtily as she answered: ‘Signor Notetto, 


my music-master.’ 
\) This brief and dignified acknowledgment of her 


crime somewhat disconcerted me, since she evidently 
believed the man was the offence, and not the matter ; 
so I thought it only right to her feelings to be 
explicit, and thus relieved my pent-up feelings and 
my aching heart: 

‘Bertha, do you not know I as firmly believed 
you were innocent of a knowledge of the piano, as 
I am certain I have a holy horror of it. Your own 
natural and redundant charms attracted me with the 
force of the loadstone mountain in Sinbad the Sailor ; 
but the chains were only riveted by the belief that 
you were entirely ignorant of the manners, customs, 
and habits of that awful machine which I heard 
grinding just now. For years I have sought in vain 
for such an one, and at length, when I find her, when 
I discover yourself arrayed in grace, and ignorant of 
music, I imagined my bliss complete, and placed 
my destiny in your hands. Conceive, dearest Bertha, 
therefore, what I feel when to-day, for the first 
time, those terrible sounds, issuing by reason of 
your own fair hands, or fingers, or whatever it is 
that does it, tell me the dreadful tale that you do 
play the piano; that the awful knowledge is possessed 
by you; and that I am about to marry a woman 
who will place one of those accursed instruments in 
the house, to tie my brain in a knot, rend my heart 
— fragments, and fracture the tympanum of my 
ear 


A long ringing silver laugh followed this speech ; 
and when the sweet bells of her mirth had ceased 
pealing out their merriment, between sobs and want 
of breath, she exclaimed: ‘My—dear George—you— 
will be the—the death of—me. I took my—first— 
lesson—to-day, and—it shall be my—last.’ 

To fold her in my arms, to press her blooming 
cheek to my lips, to enfold her little innocent hands 
in my own, to express to her my delight, my happi- 
ness and contentment, was but the work of a moment. 
Signor Notetto dined with me the next day, deeming 
me, I have little doubt, a fit subject for a commission 


y | de lunatico inquirendo, and solacing himself for the loss 


of his pupil by pocketing my cheque, and making a 
note of it. 

L’envoi.—Gracious reader, Bertha is now mine, 
by reason of affection and parsonic aid; and as I am 
resolved not to have what is termed by the learned 
Albrechtsberger ‘music in partition,’ my house is 
detached, and I am truly blessed in the possession of 
a wife who is found wanting in nothing excepting 
where her powers are weighed in the chromatic scales. 


FALLING LEAVES. 
Reminp me not, O falling leaves, in vain, 
Of the brief glories of this lower sphere! 
Like you, we fade—like you, we disappear. 
We are as bubbles on Life’s troubled main. 
I saw ye in your splendour. Now, again, 
Withered and wrinkled like an old man’s skin, 
I mark ye scattered o’er the ground. How thin 
The thread that doth your life and ours sustain! 
Ye falling leaves! how soon, alas! how soon 
Ye'll find a grave beneath the trees ye graced. 
But who, for glories of sweet May and June, 
Upon the air a single sigh would waste? 
And who for man in sighs should spend his breath 
Led up to Life by the cold hand of Death? 


J. E. 
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